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SONNETS. 
BY T. WESTWOOD. 
NATURE. 
A comely face hath Nature, but no heart. 


None! . . . Are yousad? Sheemiles. Is your grief past | tronhe of Peterhoff I can vouch. 
Three young Englishmen, the eldest of whom I know, had been some | ceding night, and that no doubt the femme-de-chambre had lost herself, 
days in Petersburg. Their father is in Eogland, and their mother awaits 
them at Carlsbad. On the day of the féte, the two youngest sailed for 
Peterhoff without their brother, who constantly refused their solicitations 


And gladness come? Her skies are overcast. 
In your chameleon moods she hath no part. 
Praise her—your warmest words will ne’er impart 
A flush the more to her full loveliness ; 

Flout her, and she will offer you no less 
Flowers, fruitage, all the effluence of her art. 
Die—she will send her merriest birds to sing 
Outside your window, and across your brow 
Shed showers of sunbeams in bright overflow ; 
Go down into your grave—no cloud will fling 
Its shade, in sorrow that your taleis told 

She is a comely Mother but stone cold. 


AN OLD FRIEND. 


I walked upon the mountains, when a wind 
Came with a message ; soft it seemed to blow 
From the Green Gardens of the Long Ago. 

* I knew that wind at once, so blithe and kind! 
A May-day reveller ’mid the leaves and flowers ; 
What an old friend it seemed !—and faithful too— 
To know me, me, slow pacing to and fro, 
With not a sunbeam of my childhood’s hours 
Left shining in my eyes; with not a trace 
Of what I was, when life’s fresh morning threw 
Its freshness round me, and its blessed dew, 
Still lingering in my manhood’s furrowed face ; 
That frolick Wind flew round and fanned my brow, 
Bat what it told me, World, thou shalt not know! 


—_———_—_.---——_—_ 


AL MIO ANGIOLO. 
Translated from the Italian of G. T. Colonna. 
Oh, naught is sweet like thee! Oh, naught on earth, 
With smiles of joy like thine my soul can fill! 
Thou, in the rosy cradle of my birth, 
Didst kiss me ; and in death thou’lt kiss me still. 
Thou breathedst thro’ my girlish heart at will 
Delicious strains,—thoughts of divinest worth, — 
* Thou’rt ever with me; but my heart doth own 
Thy hidden presence most when most alone. 


I may not see thee here: such deathless things 
Are gazed on but in heaven, they are so fair ; 
Yet the soft flutter of thy viewless wings, 
Even while I speak, stirs thro’ my veil and hair. 
And canst thou love a child of earth, and care 
To guard me with fraternal comfortings, 
O mine own faithful angel! O my best, 
My truest comforter in strife and rest ? 


When mournful thought grows deepest, oft I hear 
Low sounds of weeping to my tears reply. 

A soft hand smoothes my cheek ; and in mine ear 
A gentle voice invites to melody. 

It is thy hand,—tby voice which murmurs nigh ; 
Thou answerest to the mourner with a tear, 

And dost prefer our converse and our love, 

Bright youth! to all the starry dance above. 


And thou wilt follow me by ways unseen, 
Mysterious friend! through all this vale of woe. 
Oh, strife to lend my life a lovelier mien,— 
The life this maiden bosom dreads to know. 
At least, sweet roses on my grave bestow, 
And leave not one harsh thought where I have been. 
Give me the kiss of death. This brow of pain 
I’ll hide upon thy breast, and wake in heaven again. 


~~ 


RUSSIA AS IT JIS. 
Continued. 
THE PREVALENCE OF MYSTERY AND SILENCE. 


According to information that I have received this morning respect- 
ing the disaster of the {éte of Peterboff, its extent has exceeded my ex- 
pectations. But we shall never ascertain the exact circumstances of the 
event. Every accident here is treated as an affair of state: it is God 
who has failed in His duty to the Emperor. 

Political superstition, which is the soul of the Muscovite community, 
exposes its chieftain to all the complaints that impotence may bring 
against power, that earth may urge against Heaven. If my dog is burt, 
it is to me that he comes for the cure of his wound ; if God afflicts the 
Russians, they immediately call upon their Czar. This prince, who is re- 
sponsible for nothing in politics, must answer for every thing in Provi- 
dence : a natural consequence of man’s usurpation of the rights of God. 


For the authenticity of one of the accidents connected with the catas- 





boat: a sailor, who was a good swimmer, wasalone saved. The unhappy 
surviving brother is pluoged in a despair which would be difficult to de- 
scribe. He is preparing to leave, to join his mother, and apprise her of 


their curiosity incline them to prolong their stay, intimating that she 
would wait patiently for them at Carlsbad. A little more urgency on 
her part would perhaps have saved their lives. 

What numberless accounts, discussions, and proposals would not such 
a catastrophe have given rise to in any other land except this, and more 
especially in our own! How many newspapers would have said, and 


fore last, in 
the melancholy tidings. She had written to her sons desiring them not | attempting to defend herself against men who endeavoured to violate 
to omit seeing the iéte of Peterboff, nor to hurry their departure, should | her.’ 


ing seen a people exist, so thoughtless as readily and tranquilly to live | self ; he occupies the place of a despot, and is obliged to submit to a des 
and die in tke twilight which the policy of its masters accords it. Hi- 
therto I bad been accustomed to believe that man could no more dispense 
with truth for his mind than with eun and air for his body ; but my Rus- 
sian journey bas undeceived me. Truthis only needful toelevated minds | them when they have recourse to its a 
or to advanced nations: the vulgar accommodate themselves to the false- 
hoods favourable to their passions and habits: here, to lie, is to protect 
society ; to speak the truth, is to overthrow the etate. The twilight of 
politics is less transparent than the polar sky. 


pot’s destiny,—to adopt his sentiments, or, at least to play his part. 


The evils of dissimulation extend here further than may be imagined ; 


the Russian police, so alert to torment People, is slow to help or enlighten 
d 


in doubtful situations. 
The following is an example of this designed inertia. At the last car- 


nival, a lady of my acquaintance had permitted her waiting-woman to go 
out on the Sunday. Night came, andshe did not return. On the follow- 
ing morning, the lady, very uneasy, sent to obtain information from the 
police. 


They replied that no accident had occurred in Petersburg on the pre- 


and would soon return safe and sound. 


The day passed in deceitful security. On the day following, a relation 


of the girl’s, a young man tolerably versed in the secrets of the police, 
to accompany them, alleging that he felt nocuriosity. He saw them em- , conceived the idea of going to the Hall of Surgery to which one of his 
bark in their little vessel, and bade them adieu until the morrow. Three | friends procured him an admission. Searcely had he entered, when he 
hours afterwards, both were corpses! They perished, together with se- | recognised the corpse of bis cousia, which the pupils were just about to 
seral women and children, and two or three men, who were in the same } commence dissecting. Beinga good Russian, he preserved self-command 
sufficient to conceal his emotion, and asked,—‘* Whose body is this ?” 


“* No one knows ; it is that of a girl who was found dead the night be 
Street ; it is believed that she has been strangled in 





‘* Who are the men ?” 
“ We do not know ; one can only form conjectures on the event ; proofs 


are wanting.” 


“ How did you obtain the body ?” 
“ The police sold it to us secretly ; so we will not talk about it.” 
This last is a common expression in the mouth of a Russ, or an aceli- 




























how many voices would have repeated, that the police never does its 
duty, that the boats were not seaworthy, the watermen greedy only of 
gain, and that the authorities, far from interfering, did but increase the 


danger by their indifference or their corruption! It would have been 
added that the marriage of the Grand-duchess had been celebrated under 
very gloomy auspices, like many other royal marriages ; and then dates, 
allusions, and citations would have followed in great abundance. No- 
thing of the kind here. A silence more frightful than the evil itself 
everywhere reigus. Two lines in the Gazette, without details, is all the 
information pubiicly given ; and at court, in the city, in the saloons of 
fashion, not a word isspoken. There are no coffee-houses in Petersburg 
——_ people comment upon the journals : there are, indeed, no journals 
upon which tocomment. The petty empolyés are more timid than the 
great lords ; what is not dared to be spoken of among the principals, is | 
yet more carefully avoided by subordinates ; and as to the merchants 
and shopkeepers, that wily caution necessary to all who live and thrive 
in the land, is by them especially observed. If they speak on grave, and 
therefore dangerous subjects, it is only in strict and confidential pri- 
vacy. 
Russia is instructed to say nothing which could render the Empress 
nervous, and thus is she left to live and die dancing! ‘‘ She would be 
distressed, therefore hold your peace.’’ And hereupcn, children, friends, 
relations, all who are loved, die, and no one dares even to weep for them. 
People here are too unfortunate to complain. 
The Russians are all courtiers. Soldiers, spies, goalers, executioners, 
in this land, all do more than their duty ; all ply their trade as parasites. 
Who shall tell me to what lengths a society may not go which is not 
built on the foundation of human dignity ? 
I repeat that as much must be undone as done, before there can be here 
made a people. 
On the present occasion the silence of the police is not merely the re- 
sult of a desire to flatter, it is also the effect of fear. The slave dreads 
the angry mood of his master, and employs every effort to keep him in a 
state of benignity and good humour. The chain, the dungeon, the knout, 
and Siberia, are all within reach of an irritated Czar ; or at the best there 
is the Caucasus, a Siberia mitigated to the uses of a despotism softened 
in accordance with the spirit of the century. 
It cannot be denied that, in this instance, the first cause of the evil was 
the carelessness of the administration. If the authorities had prevented 
the boatmen of Petersburg from overloading their vessels, or from ven- 
turing on the gulf in craft too small or weak to ride the waves, no one 
would have perished ; and yet, who kncews? The Russians are generally 
bad seamen : wherever they are, there is danger. When Asiatics, with 
their long robes and long beards, are the sailors, there can be little sur- 
prise at hearing of shipwrecks. 
On the day of the fete, one of the steamboats that generally run be- 
tween Petersburg and Kronstadt, started for Peterhoff. Although large 
and strong, it was in danger of foundering like the smaller vessels, and 
would have done so had it not been for a ‘oreigner who was among the 
passengers. This man (who was an Englishman) seeing several vessels 
capsized around them, knowing the danger they were in, and observing, 
further, that the boat was badly served and badly commanded, conceived 
the happy idea of cutting with his own knife the cords which held the 
awning raised upon deck for the comfort and convenience of the passen- 
gers. The first thing that ought to have been done, upon the least sign 
of a squall, was to remove this pavilion. The Russians never dreamt of 
so simple a precaution, and had it not been for the foreigner’s presence 
of mind, the boat would have infallibly capsized. It was saved, though 
too much damaged to continue the voyage, and its crew only too happy 
in being able to return to Petersburg. if the Englishman who saved it 
had not been an acquaintance of another Englishman, who is one of my 
friends, I should not have known the fact. It was confirmed to me by 
other informed persons, to whom | mentioned it, but they requested that 
I would keep it a secret. 

It would not do to talk about the Deluge, if that catastrophe had hap- 
pened under the reign of a Russian emperor. 

Among all the intelligent faculties, the only here valued is that of tact. 





A man who allows himself to be considered as more than a mortal, takes ; Imagine a whole nation bending under the yoke of this drawing-room 
upon himself all the evil that Heaven may send upon earth, during his | virtue. Picture to your minds an entire people prudent as a diplomatist 


reign. There result from this species of political fanaticism, a suscepti- 
tility and jealous delicacy, of which no idea can be formed in other lands. 


who has yet his fortune to make, and you will compass the idea of the 
substance and worth of conversation in Russia. If the atmosphere of the 


Neverthelese, the secresy which policy believes it necessary to maintain | court oppresses us, even when at the court, how unfriendly to life must 


on the subject of misfortunes the least dependent upon human will, fails 
in its object, inasmuch as it leaves the field open to imagination. Every 
one relates the same transaction differently, according to his interest, his 
fears, his ambition, or his humour ; according to his situation at court, 
or his position in the world. Hence it is, that truth in Petersburg is an 
imaginary thing, just as it has become in France, altbough from different 
causes. An arbitrary censorship and an uulimited liberty may lead to 
the same results, and render impossible the verification of the most 
simple fact. 

Thus, some say there were only thirty persons who perished the day 
before yesterday, while others speak of twelve hundred, others of two 
thousand, and others again of one bundred and fifty. Imagine the uncer- 
tainty in which every thing must be involved when the circumstances 
ofan event that took place, as it were, under our eyes, will always re- 


it not be when it pursues us into the very retirement of the family 
circle ! 


Russia is a nation of mutes. Some potent magician has transformed 
sixty millions of human beings into automata, who must await the wand 
of another enchanter before they can again enjoy life. Or it reminds me 
of the palace of Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,—it is bright and magnifi- 
cent, but it lacks one thing, which is life, or, in other words, liberty. 

The Emperor must suffer from such astate of things. Whoever is born 
to command, no doubt loves obedience ; but the obedience of a man is 
worth more than that of a machine. A prince surrounded by complai- 
sant flatterers must always remain in ignorance of every thing which it is 
wished he should not kuow; he is, therefore, necessarily condemned to 
doubt every word and to distrust every individual. Such is the lot of an 
absolute master. In vain would he be amiable, in vain would be live as 





main unknown, even to ourselves. I shal) never cease to marvel at bav- ; 


mated foreigner. I admit that the above circumstances are not so re- 
volting as those of the crime of Burket in Scotland ; but the peculiar 
characteristic of Russia is the protective silence in which similar atroci- 
ties are shrouded. 

The cousin was dead. The mistress of the victim dared not complain ; 
and now, after 2 lapse of six months, I am, perhaps, the only person to 
whom she has related the death of her femme-de-chambre. 

It will by this be seen how the subaltern agents of the Russian police 
perform their duties. These faithless servants gained a double advantage 
by selligg the body of the murdered woman : they obtained a few rubles, 
and they also concealed the murder, which would have brought upon 
them seyere blame, if the noise of the event had got abroad. 

Reprimands addressed to men of this class are, I believe, accompanied 
with other demonstrations, of a character likely to engrave the words in- 
delibly on the memories of the unfortunate hearers. A Russian of the 
lower class is as often beaten as saluted. The lifting of the rod (in Rus- 
sia, the rod is a large split cane), and the lifting of the hat, are means 
employed in about equal measure, in the social education of this people. 
Beating in Russia caa only be applied to certain classes, and by men of 
certain other classes. Here, ill-treatment is regulated like the tariff of a 
custom-bouse ; it reminds us of the code of Ivan. The dignity of caste is 
admitted, but no one dreams of the dignity of man. The reader will re- 

collect what I have already said of the politeness of the Russians of all 
ranks, and of its real value ; I will now confine myself to relating one or 
two of the illustrative scenes that pass daily before my eyes. 
I have seen, in the same street, two drivers of droshkis ceremoniously 
lift their hats in passing each other :—this is a common custom; if ac- 
quainted, they lift their hand to their mouth with an amicable smile, and 
kiss it, making at the same time a little expressive and intelligent sign 
with the eyes. So much for politeness. 

A little farther on, I have seen a courier, a feldjager, or some other 
government servant, descend from bis vehicle, and, running to one of 
these well-bred coachmen, strike him brutally and unmercifully with 
whip, Ftick, or fist, in the breast, the face, or on the head, which punish- 
ment che unlucky wight, who had not made way in sufficient haste, re- 
ceived without the least complaint or resistance, out of respect to the 
uniform and caste of his tormentor, whose anger, however, is not always 
in such cases promptly disarmed by the submission of the delinquent. 

I have seen one of these carriers of despatches, the courier of some 
minister, or valet-de-chambre of some aide-de-camp of the Emperor’s, drag 
from his seat a young coachman, and never cease striking bim until he 
had covered his face with blood. The victim submitted to the torture 
like a real lamb, without the least resistance, and in the same manner as 
one would yield to some inevitable commotion of nature. The passers- 
by were in no degree moved or excited by the cruelty; and one of 
the comrades of the sufferer who was watering his horses a few steps off, 
obedient to a sign of the enraged feldjager, approach to hold his horse’s 
bridle during the time that he was pleased to prolong the punishment. 
In what other country could a man of the lower orders be found who 
would assist in the infliction of an arbitrary punishment upon one of his 
companions ? 

The scene in question took place in the finest part of the city, and at 
the busiest hour. When the unfortunate man was released, he wiped 
away the blood, which streamed down his cheeks, remounted his seat, 
and recommenced his bows and salutations as usual. It should be recol- 
lected that this abomination was énacted in the midst of a silent crowd. 
A people governed in a Christian manner would protest against a social 
discipline which destroys all individual liberty. But here, the influence 
of the priest is confined to obtaining from the people and the nobles signs 
of the cross and genuflexiens. 

Notwithstanding its worsbip of the Holy Spirit, this nation has always 
its god upon earth. Like Tamerlane, the Emperor of Russia receives 
the idolatrous worship of bis subjects; the Russian law has never been 
baptized. 

I hear every day some encomium on the gentleness, politeness, and 
pacific humour of the people of Saint Petersburg. Elsewhere, I should 
admire this calm ; here I can only view it as the worst symptoms of the 
evil of which I complain. The people are actuated by fear to a degree 
that urges them to dissimulate, and to assume the appearance of a con- 
tent and tranquillity which conduces to the satisfaction of the oppressor, 
and the security of the oppressed. Your true tyrant likes to be surround- 
ed with smiles. Under the terror which hovers over all heads, submission 
becomes the general rule of conduct ; victims and executioners, all prac- 
tise the obedience that perpetuates the evil which they irflict or to which 
they eubmit. 


CHARACTER AND MANNERS, 


Having carefully avoided intimacy with many great lords, I have hi- 
therto seen nothing thoroughly except the court. My wish has been to 
preserve my position as an independent and impartial judge; 1 have 
feared also to incur accusations of ingratitude or want of good faith ; 
above all, I bave feared lest I should render subjects of the country re- 





* | have been obliged to conceal names, and to change such circumstances 
as might allow of this account being traced to individuals; but the acts are 
essentially preserved. 





@ man ; the force of circumstances makes him unfeeling in spite of him- 








+ He was executed at Edinburgh in 1828.— Tvans. 
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Che Albion. 
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sponsible for my particular opinions. But, at the court, I have passed 
in review all the characteristics of society. _ 

There, an affectation of French manners, without any of the tone of 
French conversation, first struck me. It conceals a caustic, sarcastic, 
Russian spirit of ridicule. If I remained here any time, I would tear 
away the mask from these puppets, for I am weary of seeing them copy 
French grimaces. At my age, a man has nothing more to learn from the 
spectacle of affectation ; truth alone can always interest, because it im- 
parts knowledge ; truth alone is always new. 

] observed from the very first, that the Russians of the lower classes, 
who are suspicious by nature, detest foreigners through ignorance and 
national prejudice ; i have observed since, that the Russians of the higher 
classes, who are equally suspicious, fear them, because they believe them 
hostile : “the French and the English are persuaded of their superiority 
over all other people ; this idea suffices to make a Russian hate foreign- 
ers, on the same principle that, in France, the Provincial distrusts the 
Parisian. A barbarian jealousy, an envy, puerile, but impossible to dis- 
arm, influences the greater number of the Russians in their intercourse 
with the men of other lands. 

The Muscovite character is in many respects the very opposite of the 
German. On this account it is that the Russians say they resemble the 
French ; but the analogy is only apparent: in the inner character there 
is a great difference. You may, if you choose, admire, in Russia, pomp 
and Oriental grandeur ; you may study there Greek astuteness ; but you 
must not seek for the Gallic naiveté, the sociability and the amiableness 
of the French when they are natural; though I admit that you will find 
still less of the good faith, the sound intelligence, and the cordial feeling 
of the German. In Russia, you may meet with good temper, because it 
is tobe met with wherever there are men; but good nature is never 
seen. 


Every Russian is born an imitator ; he is, consequently, a great ob- 
server. 
This talent of observation, which is proper to a people in its infancy, 
often degenerates into a mean system of espionage. It produces ques- 
tions often importunate and unpolite, and which appear iatolerable, com- 
ing from people always impenetrable themselves, and whose answers are 
seldom more than evasions. One would say that friendship itself had 
here some private understanding with the police. How is it possible to 
be at ease with people so guarded and circumspect respecting all which 
concerns themselves, and so inquisitive about others? If they see you 
assume, in your intercourse with them, manners more natural than those 
which they show towards you, they fancy you their dupe. Beware, then, 
of letting them see you off your guard, beware of giving them your con- 
fidence : to men who are without feeling themselves, it is an amusement 
to observe the emotions of others, an amusement to which I, for one, do 
not like to administer. To observe our manner of life is the greatest 
pleasure of the Russians ; if we allowed them, they would amuse them- 
selves by striving to read our h>arts, and analyse our sentiments, just as 
people study dramatic representations at the theatre. 
he extreme distrust of all classes here with whom you have any busi- 
ness, warns you to be circumspect ; the fear that you inspire discloses 
the danger that you run. 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA, 

There results from such a social organization a fever of envy so violent, a 
stretch of mind towards ambition so constant, that the Russian people 
will needs become incapable of anything except the conquest of the 
world. I always return to this expression, because it is the only one 
that can explain the excessive sacrifices imposed here upon the individual 
by society. Ifthe extreme of ambition can dry up the heart of a man, 
it may also stop the fountain of intellect, and so lead astray the jcedgment 
of a nation as to induce it to sacrifice its liberty for victory. Without 
this idea, avowed or disguised, and the influence of which many, perhaps, 
obey unconsciously, the history of Russia would seem to me an inexpli- 
cable enigma. 

Here is suggested the grand question: is the idea of conquest that 
forms the secret aspiration of Russia, a lure, suited only to seduce for a 
period, more or less long, a rude and ignorant population, or is it one 
~~ to be realised ? 

his question besets me uuceasingly, and, in spite of all my efforts, I 
cannot solve it. All that I can say is, that since I have been in Russia, 
Ihave formed a gloomy view of the future reserved for Europe. At the 
same time my coascience obliges me to admit that my opinion is combat- 
ed by wise and very experienced men. These men say that I exaggerate in 
my own mind the power of Russia, that every community has its preseribed 
destiny, and that the destiny of this community is to extend its con- 
quests eastward, and to become divided. Those minds that refuse to be- 


which leads me to surmise that my visit, if not announced as certain, 
was indicated as probable. 
We were received with military ceremony, conducted under a vault, | sisted at its first performance. 


through a gate ill-defended, and after crossing a court overgrown with | the same objects, associates us more spiritually with the recollections of 
grass, we were introduced into—the prison? Alas! no: into the apart- 
ments of the governor. 


Several 


windows the height of which does not exceed that of the rampart. 
thing announces violence or mystery. 


the castles of the middle ages, are not here to be seen. 
commenced by showing me the superb monuments of the church! 
four copes, which were solemnly displayed before me, cost, as the gov- 
ernor himself took the trouble to say, thirty thousand rubles. Tired of | fragments had been reunited and carefully preserved, 
such sights, I simply asked him for the tomb of Ivan VI. 
by showing me a breach made in the wall by the cannon of the Czar 
Peter, when he conducted in person the seige of the key of the Baltic. } 
“The tomb of Ivan,’ I continued, without suffering myself to be dis- | told me that while sitting with him in 1816, the servant haviog neglected 
This time they conducted me behind the | to supply them with wood, Goethe had told him to feed the stove with 


They replied 


concerted, “where is it?” 
church, and, pointing to a rose brier, said, “ It is here.” ° 
I conclude that victims are allowed no tomb in Russia. 
“And the chamber of Ivan,’ I continued with a pertinacity which | 
must have appeared as singular to my guides, as their scruples, reserve, | connected with bis 
and tergiversations appeared to me. 
The engineer answered, in a low voice, that they could not show the | of a different description when I heard for what purpose they had been 
chamber of Ivan, because it lay in a part of the fortress then occupied | employed. It appeared that bis grandchild had been in the habit of visi- 
by state prisoners. epel 
The excuse was legitimate ; I had expected it; but what surprised | he did not wish to be interrupted he placed ber by his side, and offered 
Whether it was that he under-| some small new coin as a reward for unravelling one of the silken 
stood French better than he spoke it, or that he had only feigned igno- | shreds: an occupation that generally kept her quiet. I thought more of 
rance of our language, he severely reprimanded my guide, whose indis- | Goethe after hearing this trifling anecdote than after reading eveu his 
cretion, he added, would some day ruin him. This, the latter, annoyed | ‘* Faust.” 
with the lecture he bad received, found a favourable opportunity of tell- | Mephistopheles. 
ing me, stating also that the governor had warned bim, in a very sigui- Adjoining the study was the poet’s 
ficant manner, to abstain henceforward from speaking of public affairs, 
and from introducing foreigners to state prisons. 
the qualities necessary to constitute a good Russian; but he is young, 
and does not yet understand the mysteries of his trade—it is not of his 
profession as an engineer that I speak. 
I found it was necessary to yield ; I was the weakest ; and, therefore, ‘ 
owning myself vanquished, I renounced the hope of visiting the room | also his collectiou of minerals and a few of his books. 
where the unhappy heir of the throne of Russia died imbecile, because it 
was found more convenient to make him an idiot than an emperor. ‘ , 
cannot sufficiently express my astonishment at the manner in which the | interest. Here, deposited in glazed presses, were the objects which had 
I remember the counten- ; gratified his tastes or awakened his recollections of the past. Antiquities 


me was the wrath of the commandant. 


Russian government is served by its agents. 
ance of the Minister of War, the first time that I ventured to testify a 
wish to visit a castle that had become historical by a crime committed in 
the times of the Empress Elizabeth; and I compare, with a wonder 
mixed with fear, the disorder of ideas that reign among us, with the | kinduess of heart. 
absence of all private views, of all personal opinion—the blind submis- 
sion, in short, which forms the rule of conduct among all, whether heads | man. 
or subordinates, who carry on the administration of affairs in Russia. 
The unity of action observable in this government astounds me. 


ferior employés act in making war against ideas and even events. 
time, this sentiment made me as impatient to leave the fortress of Schlus- 
selburg as I had been eager to enter it. 


come by force one of the inmates of that abode of secret tears and ua- 
known sorrows. 








lieve in the brilliant future of the Sclavonians, agree with me as regards 
the amiable and happy disposition of that peopie ; they admit that they 
are endowed with an instinctive sentiment of the picturesque, they allow 
them a natural talent for music ; and they conclude that these disposi- 
tions will enable them to cultivate the fiue arts to a certain extent, but 
that they do not suffice to constitute the capacity for conquering and 
commending which I attribute to them. They add, that “the Russians 
want scientific genius ; that they have never shown any inventive power 
they have received from nature an indolent and superficial mind ; that if 
they apply themselves, it is through fear rather than inclination; fear 
makes them apt to undertake and to draw the rough drafts of things, but 
it also prevents them proceeding far in any effort: genius is, in its na- 
ture, as hardy as heroism; it lives on liberty ; whilst fear and slavery 
have on a sphere as limited as mediocrity, of which they are the 
weapons. The Russians, though good soldiers are bad seamen; in 
general they are more resigned than reflective, more religious than phi- 
losophical ; they have more instinct of obedience than will of their own 
their thoughts lack a spring as their souls lack liberty. The task which 
is to them most difficult, and least natural, is seriously to occupy their 
minds and fix their imaginations upon useful exercises. Ever children 
they might nevertheless be conquerorsin the realm of the sword ; but 
they would never be so in that of thought; and a people who cannot 
_ anything to those they conquer, cannot long be the most power- 
ul. 

“Even physically, the French and English are more robust than the 
Russians ; the latter are more agile than muscular, more savage than 
energetic, more cunning than enterprising ; they possess passive courage 
but they want daring and perseverance. The army, so remarkable for 
its discipline and by its appearance on days of parade, is composed, with the 
exception of a few elites corps, of men well clad when they show themselves 
in public, but slovenly and dirty so long as they remain io their barracks. 
The cadaverous complexions of the soldiers indicate hunger and disease : 
the two campaigns in Turkey have sufficiently demonstrated the weak- 
ness of the giant. Finally a community that has not tasted liberty at its 
birth, and in which all the great political crises have been brought about 
by foreign inuflence, cannot, thus enervated in its germ, have a long ex- 
istence in prospect.’’ 

Such it seems to me, are the strongest reasons opposed to my fears by 
the political optimists. From them it is concluded that Russia, power- 
ful at home, and formidable when she struggles with the Asiatic people, 
would break herself against Europe so soon as she would throw off the 


They accuse me of exaggerating the danger. At any rate my opinions 


minds which do not seem to reproach those optimists with their blind- 
ness, in exhorting them to see the evil before it become irremediable. 


that the only object of this creation of Providence is to diminish the bar- 
barism of Asia. It appears to me that it is chiefly destined to chastise 


A PRISON-FORTRESS. 

When I had sufficiently admired the site of Schlusselburg, sufficiently 
surveyed, with a spy-glass, the position of the battery which Peter the 
Great raised to bombard the strong fort of the Swedes, and sufficiently 
_ everything which scarcely interested me, I said, in the most care- 
ess Manner imaginable, “ Let us go and see the interior of the fortress :”’ 
—* its situation appears extremely picturesque,” I added, a little less 
adroitly ; for in matters of finesse it is, above all, necessary to avoid over- 
shooting the mark. The Russian cast upon me a scrutinising look, of 
which I felt the full force. This diplomatic mathematician answered : 

“ The fortress, sir, possesses no object of curiosity for a foreigner.” 


“ Never mind: everything is curious in so interesting a land as 


“ But if the governor does not expect us, we shall not be suffered to 


“ You can ask his permission to introd 
besidee, I rather believe he does expect us. 


A Russian fortress !—this word produces on the imagination an impres- 
sion very different to that which is felt in visiting the strongholds of peo- 
ple really civilised, sincerely humane. 
Russia te hide what are called secrets of state, confirms me, more than 
would open acts of barbarity, in the idea that this government is no- 
thing more than a hypocritical tyranny. 

After having myself penetrated into a Russian state prison, and found 
there the impossibility of speaking of things which every stranger would 
naturally inquire about in such a place, I argue with myself that such 
dissimulation must serve as mask to a profound inhumanity: it is not 
that which is commendable that people conceal with so much care. 

I am assured, on good authority, that the submarine dungeons of 

Kronstadt contain, among other state prisoners, miserable beings who 
were placed there in the reign of Alexander. 
are reduced to a state below that of the brute, by a punishment the atro- 
city of wkich nothing can justify. Could they now come forth out of 
the earth, they would rise like so many avenging spectres, whose appear- 
ance would make the despot himself recoil with horror, and shake the 
Everything may be defended by plau- 
sible words, and even by good reasons: not one of the opinions that di- 
vide the political, the literary, or the religious world, lacks argument 
by which to maintain itself: but, let them say what they please, a sys- 
tem, the violence of which requires such means of support, must be radi- 
cally and intensely vicious. 
The victims of this odious policy are no longer men. Those unfortu- 
nate beings, denied the commonest rights, cut off from the world, forgot- 
ten by every one, abandoned to themselves in the night of their capti- 
vity, during which imbecility becomes the fruit, and the only remaining 
consolation of their never-ending misery, have lost all memory, as well 
as all that gift of reason, that light of humanity, which no one has aright 
to extinguish in the breast of his fellow-being. They have even forgotten 
their own names, which the keepers amuse themselves by asking with a 
brutal derision, for which there is none to call them to account ; for there 
reigns such confusion in the depths of these abysses of iniquity, the shades 
are so thick, that all traces of Justice are effaced. 

Even the crimes of some of the prisoners are not recollected ; they 
are, therefore, retained for ever, because it isnot known to whom they 
J should be delivered ; and it is deemed less inconvenient to perpetuate 
mask, and make war in maintenance of her arrogant diplomacy. the mistake than to publish it. The bad effect of so tardy a justice is 

I have in no degree weakened the arguments of those who thus think. feared ; and thus the evil is aggravated, that its excess may not re- 

; quire to be justified. Infamous pusillanimity, which is called expediency, 
are shared by other minds, quite as sober as those of my adversaries, 


respect for appearances, prudence, obedience, wisdom, a sacrifice to the 
public good, a reason of state! 


The puerile precaution taken in 


fabric of despotism to its centre. 


Words are never wanted by oppressors ; 
re i and are there not two names for everything that exists under the sun? 
I stand close by the Colossus, and I find it difficult to persuade myself We are unceasingly told that there is no punishment of death’in Rus- 
sia. To bury alive, then, is not to kill! 
It ap ries on one side, and so much injustice and hypocrisy on the other, the 
the corrupt civilizations of Europe, by the agency of a new invasion. | guilt of the prisoners is lost sight of, the judge alone seems crimi- 
The eternal tyranny of the East menaces us incessantly, and we shall | nal. My indignation is at its height when I consider that this iniquitous 
have to bow to it, if our extravance and iniquities render us worthy of | judge is not cruel by choice. To such an extent may a bad govern- 
the punishment. ment pervert men interested in its duration! But Russia marches in 
advance of her destiny. This must explain all. If we are to measure 
the greatness of the end by the extent of the sacrifices, we must, with- 
out doubt, progaosticate for this nation the empire of the world. 


In reflecting on so many mise- 





A VISIT TO THE HOME OF GOETHE. 


BY AN OLD TRAVELLER, 


There is nothing prepossessing in the external appearance of the 
* Athens of Germany.” Till the new palace was erected, Saxe Weimar 
had scarcely a single handsome building. The Ritter Strasse, 
est street within the city, is little better than a lane; 


and the str 
which have been built in the nei “9 


‘ ghbourhood of the cemetery are only 
handsome as compared with the meanness which preceded them. The 
the c g of which Schiller wrote bis beautiful prologue 

entes.” to Wallenstein—is perfectly plain without, and I was told that the inte- 
, rior was equally simple ; but there was no performance the night I was 

uce a traveller into the fortress ; | at Saxe Weimar, and when I called at the theatre in the morning neither 


theatre—for the openin 





: money nor entreaties could procure me a moment’s admission beyond t 
In fact, we were admitted at the first application of the engineer ;' stage-door. During rehearsals it is strictly prohibited, and it was in the 





instance the more disappointing, as the piece they were reciting was the 
Wallenstein’s Lager, and on the spot where the author had himself as- 
To tread the same ground, and look upon 


an eminent man than the sight of relics deposited in glass cases, or cham- 


He scarcely spoke a word of Frexch, but he re-| bers that have been desecrated or changed ; and there are numberless re- 
ceived me with civility, affecting to take my visit as an act of politeness | collections at Saxe Weimar which made us forget its architectural po- 
of which he himself was the object, and expressing to me his acknowledg- 
ments through the engineer, accordingly. 


verty. The bouses of Herder, Schiller, Wieland, and Goethe, and the 


These crafty compliments | associations connected with them, give its streets a higher iaterest than 
were by po means satisfactory. There I was, obliged to talk to the wife | ifevery building was a palace. ne 
of the commandant, who spoke a little more French than ber husband, to I spent above an hour in the rooms—still remaining as he lett them— 
sip chocolate, in short, to do everything except visit the prison of Ivan— | and amongst the relics of Goethe, under the guidance of one of his friends 
that imaginary prize, for the sake of which I bad endured all the toils, | and worshippers ; for admirers is too feeble a term for those who have 
the artifices, and the wearisome civilities of the day. é C 
At length, when the reasonable time for a call had expired, I asked my | quaintance. There was notbing of splendour, nothing even of a scholar’s 
companion if it was possible to see the interior of the fortress? ; U 
words and significant glances were hereupon exchanged between the com- | presented by Lord Byron, was carefully folded, as it had been by Goethe 
mandant and the engineer. and we all left the chamber. 
I fancied myself at the crowning point of all my labours. 


felt deeply the power of his genius, or the influence of bis personal ac- 
luxuries. The handsome copy of “Sardanapalus, Foscari, and Cain,” 


bimself, iu a silk pocket handkerchief, and placed, with a few other vo- 


The for- | lames, in a drawer apart ; but the generality of his books bad the plain 
tress of Schlusselburg is not picturesque : it is a girdle of Swedish walls | air of actual service, and most of them had been the companions of his 
of small elevation, and the interior of which forms a kind of orchard, ; ; od, i 
wherein are dispersed several very low buildings ; including a church, a | chamber adjoining bis study, which was itself as plainly furnished. A 
house for the commandant, a barrack, and the dungeons, masked by | common table, a deal writing desk, a few shelves, and one or two cabi- 
No- | nets of the simplest workmanship, were all I noticed. Near his desk was 
The appearance of this quiet | hung a plaster medallion, encircled by himself with an inscription in ink 
state prison is more terrible to the imagination than to the eye. Gratings, | —Scilicet immenso superest ex nomine multum. It was a profile of 
drawbridges, battlements, and all the somewhat theatrical apparatus of | Napoleon, which had fallen from the wall and been broken into fragments 
The governor | on the day of the battle of Leipsic, almost at the moment it was lost. 
The | The coincidence seems to have made considerable impression upon the 


long life. They were arranged on shelves of unpainted wood, in a small 


imagination of Goethe, who was present when it fell, and by whom the 


Of his MSS. I was shown the original Geschichte Gottfriedens von 
Berlichingen, written in the German character, in 1774; and “ Erotica 
Romana,” written in “ Italian hand,” and dated 1778. My companion 


the manuscript “ Erotica.” He managed, however, to conceal and pre- 
serve it, and evidently felt proud at having saved a relic from the flames. 
In one part of the room were materials for some of the experiments 
‘arbenlehre ; and in the cover of a letter, near one of 
the windows, were some fragments of coloured silk, which had an interest 


ting him in bis study. He was too kind-hearted to repel ber ; and when 


A mere heartless man of talent must be little better than a 


Redroom: a small narrow closet 
with a single window looking into the garden ; much the same in size and 


This engineer bas all | appearance as I have seen occupied by a Franciscan friar in his convent. 


In a corner, the wall of which was tapestried with a piece of common 
black-and-green carpeting, stood his bed, small and uncurtained, and by 
its side the chair in which he died. A clock that had marked the hours 
both of bis birth and death was placed in an ante-room, where there were 


These were the private apartments ; the retirement of the scholar and 
I| man of genius ; but the principal suite of rooms had scarcely an inferior 


and medals, the skull of Vandyke, bronzes, arms, and all the anticaglie 
that a poet or a painter loves to possess. In one of them was a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Sir Walter Scott, with his usual beauty of style and 
Its commencement alone is a lesson to the vanity or 
impertinence that so often obtrudes itself upon the privacy of an eminent 
Venerable and much-respected Sir, are the words with which 
Scott—his equal in talent and in fame—tbinks it right to preface his ho- 


I ad- | mage to the genius of Goethe. How many of the small-fry of literature 
mire, while I shudder, the tacit accord with which both superior and in- | have approached the author of “ Waverley” himself with less of reve- 


At the | rence! or fancied, in the abundance of their self-esteem, that to have ad- 


dressed any one as “ venerable and much-respected sir” would have been 


I began to fear lest I should be- | a lessening of their own consideration. The contents of the letter I can- 


not pretend to remember, but I recollect that its effect, as that of most of 


In my ever-increasing sense of its oppressive influence, | his other writings, was to make me think better of human natare. There 
I longed only for the physical pleasure of walking and breathing beyond | was a private letter, in French, from the Duke of Wellington to the Duke 

I forgot that the country into which I should return was in | of Saxe Weimar, introducing to him ason of Lord Manstield ; and a whole 
itself a prison ; a prison whose vast size only makes it the more formi- 


portfolio of despatches (addressed to General Rapp) by the most distin- 
guished of Napoleon's officers. 

Then there was the volume which Goethe used to call his “‘ Album” — 
a collection of the portraits of his friends ; and when 1 had looked over 
these more hastily than I could have wished, I had still to see a treasury 
of the rich offerings which, at various times, had been made to him by his 
countrymen and admirers. They were deposited, as from their value and 
interest they deserved to be, in an iron chest secured by several curiously- 
constructed locks, and some of them were precious even as works of art. 
There was a crown of laurel, the leaves of gold, the berries of emerald, 
sent from Frankfort in 1819 or 1820; and worthy, for its beauty alone, to 
be placed among the regalia of an emperor. It was accompanied by a 
detached leaf of the same workmanship, with an intimation that as a year 
had elapsed since the wreath was ordered, and as every year of his life 
added a fresh leaf to the laurels of Goethe, his admirers had felt that their 


These unhappy creatures | offering would be incomplete without a type of the year that had passed. 


This was not the only present he had received from his native town: 
there was also a silver drinking-cup which had been sent to him with 
some choice hock, and bore an inscription to the effect that “ the mind 
was invigorated by wine, and there could be no fire without fuel.’’ Mr. 
Gough would be of a different opinion. 
A handsome seal of enamelled gold, the offering of fifteen of the great 
poet’s British admirers (including Scott, Moore, Carlyle, &c.), was en- 
graved with the motto Ohne hast aber ohne rast—which has more mean- 
ing (said one of my German friends) than the mere words import ; it re- 
fers not exactly to “the spur that the clear spirit doth raise ” 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 
but to some inward impulse to “continued, though not headlong, pro- 
gress ;” or it might be rendered by the Latin festina lente, These are 
but a small part of the costly gifts which I might notice, were I writing 
a guide-book or a catalogue. 
I have never approached the private life of a man of genius—and it 
has not always been as a stranger—without being as much struck by the 
discovery of his habits of unwearied application, the amount of his actual 
manual labour, as I had previously been by the splendour of his talents. 
Goethe’s correspondence alone, deposited in one of the closets of the book- 
room, filled two hundred and twenty-three MS. volumes ; and, in the 
midst of his multifarious labours, he kept a diary, or Tugebach. that 
would itself form an extensive work. The last of the volumes which con- 
tain it commences January, 1831, with some observations on Scott’s De- 
monology, and ends the 15th of March, 1832, with a memorandum of bis 
physician Professor Vogel’s account of a recent excursion to Jena, with 
which Goethe expresses himself weil pleased. On the 22nd he died. 
The visit I have just attempted to describe was but the commencement 
of my literary pilgrimage through Weimar. There were still to be seen 
the houses of Schiller, of Wieland, and of Herder ; and the places of their 
sepulture. ‘ 
To reach the last resting-place of Schiller and of Goethe, it was neces- 
sary to take a rather long walk to the Gottesacker, or cemetery ; an 
establishment of modern date, where the arrangements for the prevention 
of premature interment are said to have been the model for those adopted 
at Frankfort. - 
Near its centre rises a Doric chapel surmounted by a cupola, which 
forms the mausoleum of the sovereigns of Saxe Weimar, their coffined 
remains being deposited in its vault. It was here the Grand-Duke Carl 
desired that the bodies of his friends, the poets whom he bad loved and 
honoured, should be placed besides his own; but his wishes have been 
neglected, or found incompatible with etiquette, for, though admitted to 
the same chamber of the dead, the remains of Goethe and of Schiller are 
placed in a corner apart, and at a very respectful distance from those of 
grand-dukes and duchesses. This—to use the words of Herr Von Rau- 
mer, on a different occasioa—is Kleinlich und nicht wiirdig—a wrong 
done both to the dead and the living. It seems like carrying the forma- 
lities of a court into the solemnities of another world. 
We returned through the park—one of the most beautiful in Germany, 
as it has always been described—and passed near the small cottage 
that generally, for six or eight weeks, was the summer residence of 
Goethe, and is mentioned by him with pleasant remembrances in his 
verses on the Gartenhaus am Part. It has no pretension, but is pre- 
cisely the 





Hamble shed, 
Where roses breathing, 
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And woodbines wreathing, 
Around the windows their tendrils spread ; “— 

ibes as the abode of love—Theodore Hook calls a 
peo nena ene “in smoky cities pent” pause to look at in their 
i nd envy. 
“a ay peer with my companion to the Grand-Ducal Library—a 
collection of about 130,000 volumes, not, on this occasion, to see its books, 
but its relics. Here, again, was Goethe, in the bust executed a year be- 
fore bis death by David, and inscribed with a quotation from Schiller ; 
and there was a bust of Schiller, with a quotation from Goethe. There 
were also busts of Herder and of Wieland ; a fine portrait of vrmeger Vv. 
as a monk (which Mr. Stirling should have bad as an illustration of his 
“ Cloister Life’); an engraved one of Canning; and a well-paiated full- 
length of the Grand-Duke Carl, whose cast of features very much resem- 
bles that of the great poet whom he was proud to call his friend. It 
would be difficult to say whether the name of the grand-duke or the au- 
thor of “ Faust”’—the Gross Herzog or the Cross Dichter had been the 
most frequently repeated to me duriog my brief sta at Saxe Weimar. J 
had still to see—displayed in the library (as Sir Walter Scott’s at Ab- 
potsford)—the dress he wore at court; a common dark-green coat, 
trimmed with gold lace, and preserved with as much veneration as its 
neighbouring relic, the chorister’s dress of Luther; a kind of coarse 
prown tunic, well worn, and apparently without much attention to a 
virtue which is still not very strictly regarded by a nation who only use 

baths medicinally. 
With these our videnda 
prought us to the heights above 


finished, and a drive of less than two hours 
Jena—the scene of o ot — of 

6. To an unprofessional eye, it seems impossible that such steep ac- 
dlivities could te envied against a strong and well-placed force. My 
military friends tell me that it is not so difficult as it appears. Much of 
the fire down uneven ground is ineffective ; and, when it comes to the 
payonet, victory does not greatly depend upon the locality. 

his, however, has nothing to do with my recollections of Goethe. 
They are, I confess. of little amount ; and—great as he is—I should not 
speak of him as of Shakspeare ; but what would we not give for notices 
of Shakspeare’s habits and his home, even such as those which I have 
chanced to collect of Goethe ? 


THE FIRST CONCERT IN TAHITI. 

This relation is given by the musician himself in a letter to one of his friends: 
Mishka Hauser is a Hungarian violinist, apparently fond of adventures ; for 
after finding his way to California, where he was very successful in his calling, 
in September last he set out for Australia. Tn crossing the Pacific, however, he 
paid a visit to the natives of Tahiti ; and in this island, whose first step in 
civilisation was made about thirty years ago, he tried his luck with a fashion- 
able concert. Our readers we have no doubt, will be well pleased to hear the 
result as communicated by himself. 

Probably no artist in the world ever saw so strange a public assembled, 
as that which surrounded me here on the 6th of October 1854. In the 
hall which for the occasion, was transformed into a concert-room, the 
natives formerly worshipped their idols ; here, the queen had the false 
gods burnt ; here, a French court-martial sentenced the rebel islanders 
who could not reconcile themselves to protectorate they had not sought ; 
and here, in spotless London attire, stood I as the herald of the West, and 
tried with my fiddle to give some of those notions of modern European 
civilisation to the children of nature, from which Providence until now 
had kindly preserved them. To the right, surrounded by tropical plants, 
sat the French governor and his lady, and a crowd of officers in glittering 
regimentals ; to the left, a box was constructed of palm-mats, decorated 
with gaudy chintz, for the barefooted queen and her court; the rest of 
the hall was filled with the strange figures of the natives, whose ears 
were as yet unaccustomed to any other music than the warbling of the 
birds. ; 

I stepped forth, bowed to the audience, and opened the concert ; but 
it took some time before | could make it understood that at a concert 
the public have nothing to do but to listen. The natives did not seem 
at ail aware of this fact ; they chattered so loud, that I had frequently 
to break off and begin over again. aa ; 

I played Othello, by Ernst, but probably a thrilling cornet-a-piston, 
accompanied by drums, would have afforded more pleasure to the brown 
islanders than my fiddling ; for with the exception of some friendly Eu- 
ropean hands, not a finger was moved by my performance. The piece 
was finished without having been interrupted by any sign of applause— 
never in my life had I felt so little appreciated as here. The queen, lead- 
ing a young boy by the hand, now appeared with her ladies-in-waiting, 
fantastically clad, but all of them barefooted, and very curious about the 
things they were to witness. ; : 

The first musical celebrity of Tahiti, Mr. Camieux, chief of the French 
military band, a broad-chested giant, now came forward, and played a 
piece on the flute. He told me later that it was the cavatina from 
Ernani ; and I might perhaps have recognised it, had not the stout flute- 
player, in spite of his physical exertions, failed to produce at least one- 
half of his netes. The artist in stepping forward, respectfully kissed the 
hand of the lady of the governor—and act of French loyalty which, 
though an insult to Queen Pomare and her court, was more pardonable 
than his interminable performance. He would not stop, in spite of all the 
signs I could make. I saw, to my great dismay, the yawning queen rise 
from her seat ; thn children of nature, whose ears were now so severely 
taxed, began to leave the hall, and all my illusions of Tahitian knight- 
hood, reputation, and immortality vanished. Pomare, in fact, without 
having heard me, left the hall, expelled, I felt sure, by the dreadful flute. 
After I had calmed my excited mind as well as I could, I again com- 
menced. I gathered all my strength, and played sentimental love-tunes 
and eccentric variations, but all in vain!—no sign of pleasure, no clap- 
ping of hands, no encoring ; the brown islanders remained as unmoved 
as ever. 

Failure and disgrace staring me iu the face, I adopted a bold resolu- 
tion. ‘Save me humbug!” thought I; and with real wrath I tore three 
strings from my fiddle, and on the G chord alone I played the Carnival. 
My trick took ; a whisper of surprise was beard ; the natives became at- 
tentive ; they approach me, and with every new passage, principally 
where I imitated the flute, they began to cheer in a way which would 
have been impossible to any civilised audience. Encouraged by the en- 
thusiasm, I began to extemporise ; and the quainter my variations grew, 
the louder became the cheers of my barefooted admirers, who did not 
leave the hall until, wearied with the exertion, my arm could no longer 
manage the fiddle-stick. 

All Tahiti was in a tremendous excitement afier my concert. Every- 
body spoke of the foreign fiddler who had come across the seas, and 
could whistle on the fiddle like a bird. Flowers and fruits are sent to 
my hotel ; and when I play in my room, a crowd of admirers gather 
under my windows ; everybody greets me when I go out—I am the lion 
of Tahiti. 

A few days after, I was invited by the governor to a dinner-yarty. All 
the consuls and foreign agents were present, for it was the birthday of 
the governor. Even a deputation of natives, who had come to congratu- 
late the French general, were, to my greatest amusement, invited to the 
feast. They were clad in the European way, even to the stiff shirt-collars 
and kid-gloves, but they retained the nakedness of their feet. European 
civilisation reached only to their ankles. It was amusing to see how 
those gentlemen endeavoured to imitate the manners of their hosts, and 
how they managed the knives, forks, and napkins. Every new dish put 
them into new difficulties ; and a capital plum-pudding, the delight of 
the white guests, astonished the internals of one of the brown islanders 
to such a degree, that he had to leave the table. And how should French 
cookery be acceptable to those natives, who, only forty years ago, used 
to eat their enemies? Not half a century has elapsed since that epoch, 
and now a European violinist fiddles the Carniva/ to them! The march 
of civilisation is in indeed rapid ! 4 a . 

But it is not only Euterpe who has been introduced to Tabiti, Thalia 
has accompanied her sister. The French officers, after dinner, performed 
Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, to the amusement of the governor, 
though not to mine. I got so tired, that I left the party and went into 
the garden, to admire the gorgeousness of vegetation. The French, who 
have introduced all kinds of European refinement, have transformed this 
garden into a fairy grove. All the plants and flowers attain bere to an 
extraordinary size and perfection. The roses especially surpass in hue 
and fragrance everything I ever saw; nature appears clad in her gau- 
diest garb. Parrots glitter in the rays of the sun; the humming-bird is 
buzzing round the flowers of the aloe ; deep-coloured butterflies, of the 
largest size, flutter around the roses ; but swarms of gnats and gigantic 
bats, and sometimes a snake, reminds us that the peculiar charms of the 
tropics are accompanied by peculiar nuisances. 

The garden was opened to the natives, whom I found assembled, some 
in European attire, others in hardly any attire, and all amusing them- 
selves with gymnastic games and animated dancing. x 

Their dances are very peculiar. The girls, with flowing hair, richly 
decorated with wreaths of flowers, but otherwise not much encumbered 
with dress, whirl round with the utmost rapidity, until they sink ex- 
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of some dancer induces the fair one to start anew. In this case up she | 
darts, and with graceful leaps whirls round until she falls again. But wo | 
to the male dancer who falls! All the girls gather round, pour water on | 
him, pelt bim with cocoa-peels, Jaugh at him, and at last make a terrible 
noise on cow-horns ; but, compelled by custom, he must submit with a | 
good grace to all these insults, 
I was peculiarly interested by a female snake charmer, who had a boa- 
constrictor twisted round her body, which seemed to understand every 
word of its mistress. The girl ordered it to pluck a rose, and the reptile | 
plucked it, and handed it to herin the most caressing manner ! 

The queen was likewise invited, butshe did not come. Pomare avoids, 
as far as possible, all contact with the French, and particularly with the 
lady of the governor ; it was on account of her, and not of the flate-player, 
that she left my concert so soon: so I was informed by the missionary 
who is her chaplain. 

The evening began already to spread its dark shadows over the moun- 
tains and flowery valleys of Tahiti, when I left the palace of the gover- 
nor ; the deep blue-sky of the trupics was studded with stars ; a fragrant 
breeze gently moved the gloomy cypresses and stately palms, whose 
crowns of leaves waved gently in the air ; the petals of the flowers, which 
had drooped towards the earth in the heat of the sun, rose once more re- 
freshed by the evening dew ; glow-worms glittered with trembling light 
in the dark-green orange thickets ; and the silvery light of the moon illu- 
mined the magic scene, the beauty of which could not be conceived even 
by the most powerfulimagination. Plunged in thought, I pursued a path 
towards the heights, through blouming cactuses, and aloes, and uader 
gigantic palm-trees, when suddenly, on the slope of a palm-grove, I ob- 
served a large buildjng, from which came the sound of the organ and 
singing. This was the Roman Catholic church, the first in Tahiti, for- 
merly an idol-temple. Thirty-five large columns, stems of the breadfruit- 
tree, support the building, the nave of which was decorated with flower- 
wreaths. On the master-altar I saw a picture of the Madonna: a priest 
read the mass ; natives knelt on the steps of the altar; boys and girls, 
clad in white garments, sang to the sound of the melancholy organ. 
Soon after, the priest, an old man, began te nreach in the Tahitian lan- 
enn a native followed him, and spoke enthusiastically of the blessings 
of faith. 

The next day my ardent wish was fulfilled. The governor sent me 
word that Queen Pomare had expressed a desire to hear me, and I had 
immediately to put myself in readiness. At three o’clock P. M., just 
when the heat of the sun was most oppressive, I went forth, accompanied 
by the chaplain of the queen, through the streets of Tahiti. A half-naked 
islander carried my violin-box, whilst the missionary instructed me in the 
court-ceremonial of the queen. We reached the shore, embarked in a ca- 
noe, and were rowed to the isle Papitee, the residence of her majesty. It 
is impossible to imagine a more charming picture than this green island : 
on one shore, studded with houses and gardens; on the other, bordered 
by a steep coral-reef, on which the waves of the Pacific break in majestic 
succession. 

We reached the house of the queen by a path leading through a palm- 
grove, the outskirts of which are occupied by the huts of the natives. 
The royal residence resembles a European house, with large windows and 
a balcony ; a gilt crown on the top designates it as the dwelling of the 
brown queen. A guardsman, with musket and heavy sword, in handsome 
regimentals, but barefooted, was pacing to and fro before the door with 
military gravity. We gave hima piece of money, and he immediately 
became very serviceable, and opened the gate for us. The missionary 
proceeded direct to the queen, to announce my arrival, while I had to 
stop in the waiting-room on the ground-floor, where there was no other 
furniture than a long table, on which lay asleep a stout man in very pri- 
mitive costume. Awakened by the noise I involuntarily made, he 
yawned, put on a green dress-coat, and girded himself with a rusty 
sword, seemingly much astonished at the intrusion of a foreigner. From 
his diplomatic look, I could not doubt that the chamberlain, or perhaps 
one of the ministers of her majesty, stood before me. I bowed accord- 
ingly, but when he was about to enter into conversation with me, the 
missionary summoned me to the queen. I followed him, first through a 
long passage, decorated with arms and trophies ; then through an apart- 
ment, in which the ladies-in-waiting were dressing without heeding us. 
I bad here to tune my violin, and, armed with fiddle and bow, I was in- 
troduced into the next room, to the presence of the queen. 

Pomare sat on palm-mats, in an apartment adorned with chintz, but 
scantily furnished. A badly painted picture bung on the wall behind 
her ; two ladies-in-waiting squatted at her side, and fanned her with os- 
trich-feathers. Pomare, about thirty-six years old, is rather tall ; her 
frame noble and well shaped ; and her deportment not without majesty. 
Her features, full of expression, shew traces of great beauty, though her 
thick lips and yellowish-brown complexion detract from the effect. Her 
rich dark hair was confined on the top of the head by a large comb, and 





ing in an orchard. One would almost as soon think of casting his line 
into a hay-mow, or of trying for a fish behind winrows or haycocks in a 
meadow! Yet, if the wind is only still, so that the line shall hang plamb 
down, we can, by some dexterity, drop the bait between grass, leaves, 
and spikes of aquatic flowers. No sooner does it touch the invisible wa- 
ter than the line cuts open the grass and rushes through weeds, borne off 
by your speckled victim. 

Still further north is another stream, something larger, and much bet- 
ter or worse according to your luck. It is easy of access, and quite un- 
pretending. There is a bit of a pond, some twenty feet in diameter, from 
which it flows ; and in that there are five or six half-pound trout who 
seem to have retired from active life and given themselves to meditation 
in this liquid convent. They were very tempting, but quite untempta- 
ble. Standing afar off, we selected an irresistible fly, and with long line 
we sent it pat into the very place. It fell like a snow-flake. No trout 
should have hesitated a moment. The morsel was delicious. The nim- 
blest of them should have flashed through the water, broke the surface, 
and with a graceful but decisive curve plunged downward, Lg’ on the 
insect with him. Then we should, in our turn, very cheerfully, lend him 
a hand, relieve him of his prey, and, admiring bis beauty, but pitying his 
untimely fate, bury him in the basket. But he wished no translation. 
We cast our fly again and again ; we drew it hither and thither; we 
made it skip and wriggle ; we let it fall plash like a blundering bug or 
flatteriog moth ; and our placid spectators calmly bebeld our feats, as if 
all this skill was a mere exercise for their amusement, and their whole 
duty consisted in looking on and preserving order. 

Next, we tried ground-bait, and sent our vermicular hook down to 
their very sides. With judicious gravity they parted, and slowly sailed 
toward the root of an old tree on the side of the pool. Again, changing 
place, we will make an ambassador of a grasshopper. Laying down our 
rod, we prepare to catch the grasshopper. That is in itselt no slight feat. 
At the first step you take, at least forty bolt out and tumble headlong 
into the grass; some cling to the stems, some are creeping under the 
leaves, and not one seems to be within reach. You step again ; another 
flight takes place, and you eye them with fierce penetration, as if thereby 
you could catch some one of them with your eye. You can not, though. 
You brush the grass with your foot again. Another hundred snap out, 
and tumble about in every direction. There are large ones and small 
ones, and middling-sized ones; there are gray and hard old fellows ; yel- 
low and red ones ; green and striped ones. At length it is wonderful to 
see how populous the grass is. If you did not want them, they would 
jump into your very hand. But they know by your looks that you are 
out a-fishing. You see a very nice young fellow climbing up a steeple 
stem, to get a good look-out and see where you are. You take good aim 
and grab at him. The stem you catch, but he has jumped a safe rod. 
Yonder is another creeping among some delicate ferns. With broad palm 
you clutch him and all the neighbouring herbage too. Stealthily open- 
ing your little finger, you see his leg; the next finger reveals more of 
him ; and opening the next you are just beginniug to take him out with 
the other hand, when, out he bounds and leaves you to renew your ento- 
mological pursuits! Twice you suatch handfuls of grass and cautiously 
open your palm to find that you have on/y grass. It is quite vexatious. 
There are thousands of them here and there, climbing and wriggling on 
that blade, leaping off from that stalk, twisting and kicking on that ver- 
tical spider’s web, jumping and bouncing about under your very nose, 
hitting you io your face, creeping on your shoes, or turning summersets 
and tracing every figure of parabola or ellipse in the air, and yet not one 
do you get. And there is such a heartiness and merriment in their sal- 
lies! They are pert and gay, and do not take your intrusion in the least 
dudgeon. If any tender-hearted person ever wondered how a humane 
man could bring himself to such a cruelty as the impaling of an insect, 
let him hunt for a grasshopper in a hot day among tall grass; and when 
at length he secures one, the affixing him upon the hook will be done 
without a single scruple, with judical solemnity, and as a mere matter of 
penal justice. ‘ 

Now then the trout are yonder. We swing our line to the air,and give 
it a gentle cast toward the desired spot, and a puff of south wind dexter- 

ously lodges it in the branch of the tree. You plainly see it strike, and 
whirl over and over, so that no gentle pull will loosen it. You draw it 
north and south, east and west ; you give ita jerk up and a pull down; 
you try a series of nimble twitches ; ia vain yon coax it in this way and 
solicit it in that. Then you stop and look a moment, first at the trout 
and then at your line. Was there ever anything so vexatious? Would 
it be wrong to get angry? In fact you feel very much like it. The very 
things you wanted to catch, the grasshopper and the trout, you could 
not; but a tree, that you did not in the least want, you have caught fast 
at the first throw. You fear that the trout will be scared. You can- 
tiously draw nigh and peep down. Yes, there they are, looking at you 
and laughing as sure as ever trout laughed! They understand the whole 








her brow was adorned with a simple gold circle. Her muslin robe of 
light blue-colour, wide on the shoulders, and drawn close round her waist, 
reached scarcely beyond her knees ; her arms and feet were bare, adorned 
with corals and shells ; and her great-toe was dyed of a red hue, and en- 
circled with gold rings. 

Not to infringe upon Tahitian etiquette, 1 bowed as low as possible, 


thing. With a very decisive jerk you suap your line, regain the rem- 
nant, and sit down to repair it, to put on another hook, you rise up to 
catch another grasshopper, and move on down the stream to catch a 
trout! 

Meantime, the sun is wheeling behind the mountains, for you are just 
at the foot of the eastern ridge of Mount Washington (not of the White 





and then began the concert with a few simple melodies ; but Pomare did 
not listen, carrying on a loud conversation with her ladies. I was much 
disappointed, and thought soon I had better go; but to try my luck, I 
struck up variations on Yankee Doodle. She seemed to know it—nod- 
ded—and was soon £0 charmed, that she sent for her two children, who 
became, indeed, a most satisfactory audience. The prince-royal, a little 
fellow, began to clap his hands ; and the priucess, about thirteen years 
old, danced to the music, much to the delight of the queen, at whose or- 
der the deors were thrown open, and-all the court assembled round me. 

The royal consort, a gigantic islander, appeared barefooted, like all 
the rest of the courtiers, and began to touch my hards, my bow, my fiddle, 
so that I could scarcely continue to play. I was at length so much 
squeezed by the crowd, that I began to have serious apprehensions for 
the safety of my instrument ; but Pomare soon dismissed her court, and 
remained alone with me. She wished to examine my violin, touched the 
strings, and then returned the instrument. I now played a Tahitian me- 
lody, which seemed to please her much. She asked whether I eame from 
France ; and when I told her I was not a Frenchman, she shook my hand, 
and whispered : “I do not like those feilows.’’ Of course she has reason 
enough not to like them, since they have deprived her of her power, and 
reduced her to mere nominal royalty. She now untied a small gold eross 
from her necklace of cora!s, and handed it to me, with the words : “ Take 
this as a keepsake from Pomare.”’ I bowed once more to her majesty ; 
and, accompanied by the missionary, left the royal residence and the 
island Papitee. I shall never forget my visit to Tahiti. To-morrow, I 
sail for Australia. 





TROUTING. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Where shall we go? Here is the More brook, the upper part running 
through bushy and wet meadows, but the lower part flowing tronspa- 
rently over the gravel, through the pasture grounds near the edge of the 
village. With great ingenuity, it curves and winds and ties itself into 
bow-knots. It sets out with an intention of flowing toward the south. 
But it lingers on its errand to coquette with each point of the compass, 
and changes its mind, at length, just in time to rush eastward into the 
Housatonic. It is a charming brook to catch trout in, when you can 
catch them ; but they are mostly caught. Nevertheless, there are here 
in Salisbury, as in every village, those mysterious men who are in league 
with fish, and can catch them by scores when no one else can get a nibble. 
It is peculiarly satisfactory to one’s feelings to have waded, watched, 
and fished with worm, grasshopper, and fly, for half a day, for one poor 
feeble little trout, and four dace, and at evening to fallin witha merry 
negro, who informs you, with a concealed mirth in his eye, and a most 
patronizing kindness, that he has been to the same brook, and has caught 
three dozen trout, several of them weighing half-a-pound? We will 
not try that stream to-day. 

Well, there is the Candy brook. We will look at that. A man might 
walk through the meadows and not suspect its existence, unless through 
the grass he first stepped into it! The grass meets over the top of it, and 
quite hides it through the first meadow ; and below, through that iron- 
tinctured marsh land, it expands only a Jittle, growing open-hearted by 
degrees across a narrow field ; and then it rans for the thickets—and he 
that takes fish among those alders will certainly earn them. Yet, for its 
length, it is not a bad brook. The trout are not numerous, nor large, 
nor especially fine ; but every one you catch renews your surprise that 
you should catch any in such a ribbon of a brook. 

It is the upper part of the brook that is most remarkable, where it 
flows through mowing meadows, a mere slit, scarcely a foot wide, and 
so shut in by grass, that at two steps’ distance you can not tell where it 
flows, though your ear hears the low sweet gurgle of its waters down 
some pet waterfall. Who ever dreamed of fishing in the grass? Yet, as 

ou cautiously spy out an opening between the red-top and foxtail, to 





hausted on the sand, where they remain motionless, unless the entreaties 


et your hook through, you seem to yourself very much like a man fish- 





Mountains, but of the Taconic range in Connecticut). Already its broad 
shade begins to fall down upon the plain. The side of the mountain is 
solemn and sad. Its ridge stands sharp against a fire-bright horizon. Here 
and there a tree has escaped the axe of the charcoalers, and shaggily 
marks the sky. Through the heavens are slowly sailing continents of 
magnificent fleece mountains—Alps and Andes of vapour. They, too, 
have their broad shadows. Upon yonder hill, far to the east of us, you 
see a cloud-shadow making gray the top, while the base is radiant with 
the sun. Another cloud-shadow is moving with stately grandeur along 
the vailey of the Housatonic ; and, if you rise to a little eminence, you 
may see the brilliant landscape growing dull in the sudden ob:curation 
on its forward line, and growing as suddenly bright upon its rear trace. 
How majestically that shadow travels up those steep and precipitous 
mountain sides! How it scoops down the gorge and valley and moves 
along the plain! 

But now the mountaino-shadow on the west is creeping down into the 
meadow. It has crossed the road where your horse stands hitched to the 
paling of a deserted little house. 

You forget your errand. You select a dry tufty knoll, and lying down 
you gaze up into the sky. O! those depths. Something within you 
reaches out and yearns ; you have a vague sense of infinity—of vastness 
—of the littleness of human life, and the sweetness and grandeur of di- 
vine life and of eternity. You people that vast ether. You stretch away 
through it and find that celestial city beyond, and therein dwell O how 
many that are yours! Tears come unobidden. You begin to long for re- 
lease. You pray. Was there ever a better closet? Under the shadow 
of the mountain, the heavens full of cloudy cohorts, like armies of horse- 
men and chariots, your soul is loosened from the narrow judgments of 
human life, and touched with a full sense of immortality and the liberty 
of a spiritual state. An hour goes past. How full has it been of feelings 
struggling to be thoughts, and of thoughts deliquescing into feeling. Twi- 
light is coming. You have miles to ride home. Nota trout in your 
basket! Never mind, you have fished in the heavens, and taken great 
store of prey. Let them laugh at your empty basket. ‘Take their rail- 
lery good-naturedly ; you have certainly had good luck. 

But we have not yet gone to the brook for which we started. That 
must be for another tramp. Perhaps one’s experience of “fancy tackle ” 
and of fly-fishing might not be without some profit in moral analogies ; 
perbaps a mountain stream and good luck in real trout may afford some 
easy side-thoughts not altogether unprofitable for a summer vacation, 
At any rate it will make it plain that oftentimes the best part of trout- 
fishing is not the fishing.— Star Papers. 





WHAT MY LANDLORD BELIEVED. 


My Bohemian landlord in Vienna told me a story of an English noble- 
man. It may be worth relating, as showing what my landlord, quite in 
good faith and earnest believed. ¢ oaee 

You know, Lieber Herr, said Vater Bobm, there is nothing in the 
whole Kaiserstadt so astonishing to strangers as our siga-boards. Those 
teautiful paintings that you see—Am Graben and Hohe Markt, real 
works of art, with which the sign-boards of other countries are no more 
to be compared, than your hum-drum Eaglish music is to the delicious 
waltzes of Lanner, or the magic polkas of Strauss. Imagine an English- 
man, who knows nothing of painting, finding himself all a‘ once in front 
of one of those charming compositions ; pictures that they would make a 
gallery of in London, but which we cau afford to put out of doors: he is 
fixed, he is dumb with astonishment and delight—he goes mad. Well, 
Lieber Herr, this is exactly what happened to one of your English nobi- 
lity. Milor arrived in Vienna; and as he had made a wager that he 
would see every notability in the city and its environs in the course of 
three days, which was all the time he could spare, he hired a fiaker at the 
Tabor-Linie, and drove as fast as the police would let him from church 
to theatre; from museum to wine-cellar; till chance and the fiaker 
brought him into the Graben. Milor got out to stretch himself, and to 
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see the wonderful shops, and after a few turns came suddenly upon the 
house at the sign of the Joan of Arc. 

« Goddam !” exclaimed Milor, as his eye met the sign-board. 

There he stood, this English nobleman, in his drab coat with pearl but- 
tons, his red neckcloth, blue pantaloons and white hat, transfixed for at 
least five minutes. Then swearing some hard oaths, a thing the English 
always do when they are particularly pleased, Milor exclaimed, “It is 
exquisite! Holy Lord Mayor, it is unbelievable !”’ 

Mein Lieber, you have seen that painting of course, I mean Joan of Arc, 
life-size, clad in steel, sword in hand, and with a wonderful serenity ex- 

in her countenance, as she leads her flagging troops once more 
to the attack upon the walls. It has all the softness of a Coreggio, and 
the vigour of a Rubens. Milor gave three bounds, and was in the mid- 
dle of the shop in a moment. 

“ That picture !”’ be exclaimed. : 

“What picture,—Eurer Gnaden?” enquired the shopkeeper, bowing 
in the most elegant manner. 

“Tt hangs at your door—Joan of Arc, I wieh to buy it.” 

“It is not for sale Eurer Gnaden.” 

“ Bah !” ejaculated Milor, “I must have it. 

ineas.”’ 

“ It is impossible.” 

“ How impossible?” cried Milor, diving into the capacious pocket of 
the drab coat with the pearl buttons, and drawing forth a heavy roll of 
English bank-notes, “ I’ll bet you anything you like that it 1s pos 
sible. 

You know, mein Lieber, that the English settle everything by a wager; 
indeed, betting and swearing is about all their language is fit for. Fora 
fact, there were once two English noblemen, from Manchester or some 
such ancient place, who journeyed down the Rhine on the steam-boat. 

They looked neither to the right nor to the left ; neither at the vine-fields 
nor the old castles ; but sat at a table, silent and occupied, with nothing 
before them but two lumps of sugar, and two heaps of guineas. A little 
crowd gathered round them wondering what it might mean. Suddenly 
one of them cried out, “ Goddam, it’s mine!” “ What is yours — in- 
quired one who stood by, gaping with curiosity. ‘“ Don’t you see,” re- 
plied the other, “I bet twenty guineas level, that the first fly would 
ht upon my lump of sugar, and by—,I’ve won it!”’ i 
‘o return to Milor. “J’ll bet you anything you like that it is pos- 
sible,” said he, ‘ 

“ Your grace,” replied the shopkeeper, “ my Joan of Arc is beyond 

rice to me. It draws all the town to my shop; not forgetting the 

eigners.”’ ‘ . 

“T will buy your shop,” said the Englishman. 

“ Milor! Graf Schweinekopf von Pimplestein called only yesterday to 
see it, and Le Comte de Barbebiche.”’ 

“ A Frenchman!” shouted Milor. 

“From Paris, your grace.’’ 

“ Will you sell me your Joan of Arc?” was the furious demand. “I 
will cover it with pounds sterling twice over.” 

“ Le Comte de Barbebiche ”’— 

“ You have promised it to him?” 

“Yes!” gasped Herr Wechsel, catching at the idea. 

“Enough!” cried the Englishman; and he strode into the street. 
With one impassioned glance at the figure of La Pucelle, he threw him- 
self into his fiaker, and drove rapidly out of sight. 

On reaching his hotel, he chose two pairs of boxing gloves, a set of 
rapiers, and a case of duelling pistols ; and, thus loaded, descended to 
his fiaker, tossed them in, and started off in the direction of the nearest 
hotel. “‘ Le Comte de Barbebiche ’’—that was the pass-word ; but every- 
where it failed to elicit the desired reply. He passed from street to street 
—from gasthaus to gasthaus—everywhere the same dreary negative ; and 
the day waned, and his search was still unsuccessful. But he never re- 
laxed ; the morning found him still pursuing his enquiries ; and mid-day 
saw him at the porte cochére of the Hotel of the Holy Ghost, in the 
Rothenthurm Strasse, with his case of duelling pistols in his hand, his 
set of rapiers under his arm, and his two pairs of boxing-gloves slung 
round his neck. 

“ Deliver my card immediately to the Comte,” said he to the attend- 
ant; “ and tell him I am waiting.” He had found him out. Luckily, 
the Comte de Barbebiche happened to be in the best possible humour 
when this message was conveyed to him, having just succeeded in dye- 
ing his mustache to his entire satisfaction. He glanced at the card— 
smiled at himself complacently in the mirror before him, and answered 
in a gracious voice, “* Let Milor Mountpleasant come up.” 

Milor was soon heard upon the stairs; and, as he strode into the room, 
he flung his set of rapiers with a clatter on the floor, dashed his case of 
duelling pistols on the table, and with a dexterous twist sent one pair of 
boxing-gloves rolling at the feet of the Comte, while, pulling on the 
other, he stood in an attitude of defence before the astonished French- 


I will cover it with 


man. 

“ What is this?” enquired the Comte de Barbebiche. 

“ This is the alternative,’ cried the Englishman. ‘ Here are weapons; 
take your choice—pistols, rapiers, or the gloves. Fight with one of them 
you must, and shall, or abandon your claim to Joan of Arc.” 

“ Mon Dieu! What JoanofArc? I donot have the felicity of know- 
ing the lady.” 

“* You may see her, Am Graben,” gravely replied Milor, “ outside a 
shop door, done in oil.’’ 

“Heh” exclaimed the astonished Comte, “in oil—an Esquimaux, or 
a Tartar, pray ?”’ 

“ Monsieur le Comte, I want no trifling. Do you persist in the pur- 
chase of this picture? I have set my heart upon it; I love it; I have 
sworn to possess it. Make it a matter of money, and I will give you a 
thousand pounds for your bargain ; make it a matter of dispute, and I 
will fight you for it to the death; make it a matter of friendship, and 
yield up your right, and I will embrace you as a brother, and be your 
debtor for the rest of my life.” 

The Comte de Barbebiche—seeing that he had to do with an English- 
man a degree, at least, more crazed than the rest of his countrymen— 
entered into the spirit of the matter at once, and chose the easiest means 
of extricating bimself from a difficulty. 

“ Milor,”’ he exclaimed, advancing toward him, “ I am charmed with 
your sentiments, your courage, and your integrity. Take her, Milor, 
take your Joan of Arc; I would not attempt to deprive you of her if 
she were a real flesh and blood Pucelle, and my own sister. 

The Englishman, witha grand oath, seized the Comte’s hand in 
both his own, and shook it heartily ; then scrambling up his paraphana- 
lia of war, spoke a burried farewell, and disappeared down the stairs. 

The grey of the morning saw Milor in full evening costume, pacing the 
Graben with hurried steps, watching with anxious eyes the shop front 
where his beloved was wont to hang. He saw her carried out like a shut. 
ter from the house, and duly suspended on the appointed hook. She had 
lost none of her charms, and he stood with arms folded upon his breast, 
entranced for awhile before the figure of the valiant maiden. 

“ Herr Wechsel,” said he abruptly, as he entered the shop; “ Le 
Comte de Barbebiche has ceded his claim to me. I repeat my offer for 
your Joan of Arc—decide at once, for I am in a hurry.”’ 

It certainly does appear surprising that Herr Wecheell did not close 
in with the offer at once ; perhaps he really had an affection for his pic- 
ture; perhaps he thought to improve the bargain; or, more probably, 
looking upon his strange customer as so undoubtedly mad, as to enter- 
tain serious fears as to his ever receiving the money. Certain it is, that 
he respecifully declined to sell. 

ves You refuse!’ shouted Milor, striking his clenched fist upon the 
counter ; “ then, by Jove! I’ll—but never mind !” and he strode into the 


treet. 

The dusk of the evening saw Milor in the dress of a porter, pacing the 
Graben with a steady step. He halted in front of his cherished Joan ; 
with the utmost coolness and determination unhooked the painting from 
its nail, and placing it carefully, and with the air of a workman, upon 
his shoulder, stalked away with his precious burden. 

Imagine the consternation of Herr Wechsel upon the discovery of his 
loss. His pride, his delight, the chief ornament of his shop was gone ; 
and, moreover, he had lost his money. But his sorrow was changed into 
surprise, and his half-tearful eyes twinkled with satisfaction as he read 
the following epistle, delivered into his hands within an hour after the 
occurrence :— 


“ You will find placed to your credit in the Imperial Bank of Vienna the sum 
of five thousand pounds, the amount proffered for your Joan of Arc. Your ob- 
stinacy has driven me into the commission of a misdemeanour. God forgive 
you. But I have kept my word. 

‘* Tam already beyond your reach, and you will search in vain for my trace. 
in consideration for your feelings, and to cause you as little annoyance as pos- 
sible, I have placed my Joan of Arc into the hands of a skilful artist ; and I 
trust to forward you as accurate a copy as can be made. 


* Yours, MOUNTPLEASANT.” 


And Milor kept his word, mein Lieber, and the copy hangs, Am Gra- 
ben, to this day in the place of the original. The o al shines among 
the paintings in the splendid collection of Milor at Mountpleasant Castle 


orney-general, I hereby appoint you my devil. 


I will not pretend to say, concluded Vater Bohm, reloading his pipe, 
that the English have any taste, but they certainly have a strange pas- 
sion for pictures ; and, once let them get an idea into their heads, they 
are the most obstinate people ia the world in the pursuit of it. 





MY FIRST EVENING ON CIRCUIT. 


Those palmy days in which Irish gentlemen thought it an indispensable 
part of their duties to put at least five bottles of claret under their belt 
before seeking their couches, had passed when I joined the H Cir- 
cuit. Tbe humours and the oddities which distinguished our fathers, to- 
gether with their powers of imbibing vinous fluids, had become considera- 
bly toned down with us their successors, and though the same flashes of 
wit and brilliancy of conversational powers were not to be expected, there 
was enough of peculiarity about our habits and little social reunions in 
those stupid assize towns, to render an account of my first evening on 
circuit somewhat interesting to that very large class of the public who 
have never yet made one of a bar mess. As I have already said, the 
hard-drinking days of the Irish gentleman, and, consequently, of the 
Irish bar, had passed, and it was, therefore, but a little ater nine in the 
evening that we (that is, the great unbriefed, who had neither consulta- 
tions nor clients to attend to) rose from table, after having consumed a 
reasonable share of the claret which had been sent as a present to the 
H bar by the then recently-appointed chancellor, who bad formerly 
been a member of the circuit. Ours was but a small bar: and it was a 
boast with us that we had, in proportion to our members, a greater num- 
ber of gentlemanlike, good-looking, and clever juniors than any other 
circuit in Ireland, and that more unanimity and good (I might almost 
say brotherly) feeling existed amongst our members than amongst any 
of the others. Comparatively a stranger, my reception by all, both leaders 
and juniors, at dinner, prepared me for the hearty invitation of Busheton, 
the life and soul of the circuit, as we were rising. ‘‘ The fellows are com- 
ing to my lodgings this evening, mon ami, for their coffee and whist. I 
have plenty of pipes and weeds (we are licensed to smoke on the premises), 
so, if you have no letters to write, you may as well come along with us 
now, and I will steer you.” While I was fishing a cigar out of his case, 
which he proffered to me at the same time with his invitation, I ex- 

ressed myself free as air, and ready to join his party at once. 

One thing more remained to be done. Busheton, who was a very clever 
fellow, though somewhat addicted to what I might call mild dissipation, 
had been assigned as counsel, by one of the judges, to defend a man who 
was to be tried for murder in the morning, and who had employed neither 
counsel nor attorney for his defence. His only brief was a copy of the 
informations, which, by the directions of the judge, was furnished to him 
by the crown solicitor. 

‘“‘ Mark, my boy,’ said Busheton, turning to another junior, Mark Hearn, 
who preferred going quietly to his lodgings, and, after reading a dozen 
pages of some useful book, turning quietly into bed before eleven o’clock 
—‘* Mark, my boy,” said he, whilst lighting his cigar, “as an earnest of 
your future promotion and of what I intend to do for you when I am at- 
I shall send you over 
the informations in that case of Tunny’s, which the press of my civil bu- 
siness will not permit me to attend to properly ; note them up for me to- 
night, and be ready in the morning to tell me all about the case.” 

It must be borne in mind that Busheton was a barrister of three whole 
years’ standing, while Mark was but of two, and that neither one nor the 
other had ever held a record-brief in their lives at the time, in order to 
appreciate the gravity with which Busheton delivered bimself thus, while 
addressing (as he called him) “ his young friend.” Hearn promised com- 
pliance with an air of equal though not mock gravity; and Busheton, 
calling on some half-dozen of us to “ come along,’’ we rattled down the 
stairs of the hotel in which our mess-room was situated, into the street. 
The night was raw and cold (it was a rough March evening), and the 
wretched, bleak appearance of everything out of doors, and of the one 
principal street of the town, lit only by the few rays straggling from an 
occasional shop, made Busheton’s sitting-room look unusually cosy when 
we were ushered into it, with its blazing turf-fire, comfortable carpet, 
neat, though somewhat gaudy, furniture and engravings, and a general 
air of carefulness and regularity. Knowing, from the hearty style of the 
invitation, that I was welcome, I proceeded to follow the example of the 
others, who disposed of themselves in various lazy and grotesque, if not 
graceful, attitudes, on chairs, sofas, and lounges through the room, and 
made myself extremely comfortable in a large arm-chair, thankful for the 
progress of civilisation, which had brought such articles into country 
towns. Tea was ordered, and placed on the table in the midst of the 
most religious silence from the smokers, who, with the true appreciation 
of the weed, were devoting themselves entirely to blowing clouds, and 
building castles in the said clouds, undisturbed by chatter. 

The scene was one of peace and tranquil enjoyment worthy of a divan. 
At last, when we were getting to the ends of our second cigars, and were 
inclined to cry “Ohe, jam satis,’’ Busheton broke the silence as usual with 
something to raise a good-humoured laugh at the expense of some one 
presert. His jokes, however, and humorous allusions were so devoid of 
bitterness, that none laughed more heartily than the individual carica 
tured, as I may call it. It would be impossible to fairly appreciate the 
point of his fun unless one knew the peculiarities of the individual as- 
sailed. His attack was now upon Haughton, a tall, swarthy, dark-haired, 
good-humoured, good-hearted young fellow of about four-and-twenty, who 
never gave any symptoms of extraordinary mental qualities until he was 
set down at a whist-table, when he displayed powers of memory, reason- 
ing, and calculation, which were, as the Yankees would say, “ rayther a 
caution.’ As for law, he neither knew, cared, nor pretended to know 
anything about it, but he had a remote notion that whenever he gota 
brief, he would work it up some way or other. He was always late every- 
where and for everything, forgetting anything of importance he bad to do, 
cursing himself and everything else when he found out his mistake, and 
rather given to squeal out, in some extraordinary way, imprecations on 
his luck or his partner (if he were on terms of sufficient familiarity with 
him to take such a liberty), and to watch until he got some man to listen 
attentively and sympathetically to his sorrows and to some fearfully 
abstruse point about the fourth last trick, when his partner led the seven 
of spades fourth round with the eight in his hand, and his right-hand ad- 
versary threw away a losing card, and he, he trumped it, certain, of 
course, that the last player had the eight ; and how they lost the odd 
trick, and how anything so simply absurd never was known—never, and 
how he was always persecuted with such infernal luck, and men 
would always, when his partners, play in such a disgusting way. 
He was at bottom an honourable and high-minded gentleman, and these 
peculiarities, somewhat rough though some of them were, like the anta- 
gonistic elements in a salad; served to give a zest to our society asa 
whole ; and when he left us, on receiving a legal appointment, we often 
felt that, though we might lose wiser men, we could not lose a more agree- 
able companion, or one that could be less spared. After this little sketch 
of William Haughton, Esq., barrister-at-law, and worthy scion of a dis- 
tinguished midland family, I will allow Busheton to speak for himself. 
“I think you fellows are sufficiently accustomed to tumbling into my 
rooms without waiting to be asked,” said he, after giving me a cup of 
= with his own hand, “to want me to help you ; so take care of your- 
selves.’ 

The hint was acted upon in a straggling way, as some, lazier than 
others, wanted those who went to the table to be charitable in filling and 
handing a few cups, a prayer sometimes aczeded to, and sometimes re- 
fused in (as it was called by the lazy ones) the most savage manner. 
With the appearance of the tea there was a general brightening up, and 
the men began chatting to one another, some growling together over 
their ill-luck in not getting as much an an assignment— i.e. being ap- 
pointed to defend some poor person indicted fora capital offence, which, 
though it brought no money, gave the ambitious and clever an opportu- 
nity for display. Master Billy was loud in his complaints at one time 
how a confounded fellow, a tenant of his father’s, actually had a case to 
be tried in the very town, and had not given him a brief, the —— infer- 
nal scoundrel. The peculiarity of the converse here was, that while in 

















other societies people go into corners to say hard things of their neigh. 
bours, the whole thing fell spiritless to the ground unless the victim could 
hear, and was dragged into the fight something like a bull who is roused 
by the picadores in the arena. 

* Weill,” sang out a gentleman who was lying stretched on his back 
on a sofa, and who had given no proof of vitality hitherto, except occa- 
sional wreaths of smoke from his lips, rousing himself up, flinging away 
the butt of a cigar, and turning on the company a very pallid but clever 
face, with a magnificent forehead, and his thin hair carefully arranged 
over it, “ I never saw such a mull as Busheton and Haughton made of 
that infanticide case at T——” (the last town where, as I afterwards 
learned, they had been assigned, and got the prisoner off cleverly from 
the capital charge). “They were like a couple of ill-conditioned dogs, 
that never ran in couples, each taking a line of his own and choking the 
other, and, when brought to a stand-still, snarling and biting at one 
another. I wonder they did not hang the woman ; they did all that men 
could do, at any rate.” ; 





This diatribe, which was entirely unprovoked, was delivered in the 





most sententious manner, and received with a roar of laughter. Busheton 
had sufficient cleverness to join the laugh, but Haughton was proceeding 
to defend himself most evergetically, and demonstrate that, as he called 
it himself, in hunting phraseology, “the line” he took was the safest, 
but was interrupted by Busheton : 

“Never mind that cantankersome Lesley, Billy, my boy! It’s all 
jealousy. Now, just leave him to me for a minute, and J’// set you right. 
A fact creditable in the highest degree to our brother Haughton has come 
within my knowledge, and I think it right to make public an incident 
which redounds to the honour of that distinguished member of the H—— 

” 


“ What the devil is he at,’’ growled Master Billy, getting suspicious at 
the friendly assistance tendered in such a grandiloquent strain. 

“ Silence, ingrate!’’ cried Busheton, while we all with one voice called 
for “ Order.” 

Haughton relapsed into silence, and Busheton continued: ‘“ Your are 
aware, gentlemen, that our brother has a weakness for luggage and that 
to see him starting for circuit, between hat-cases, portmanteaus, trunks, 
carpet-bags, desks, sticks, umbrellas, fishing-rods, &c., you cannot per- 
suade yourself but that he is going by long sea to India, It was my 
fortune, whether good or ill I do not say, to be at the terminus in Dublin 
when our brother Haughton arrived with his usual array of traps, which 
occupied the carman and four porters to get on the train in time, friend 
William cursing and fizzing about in the most frantic manner at having, 
amongst other things, either forgotten or lost, in coming to the station, 
his third great-coat and one of bis railway wrappers. I bave now stated 
one fact, forming a leading feature in my friend’s case necessary to be 
understood. Let me remind you of another. Oh, disciples of Hoyle and 
Major A.! you are never, even in the most dreary of towns, at a loss 
for a couple of packs of cards wherever Billy is to be found. Is he net 
sowing for himself a rich crop of gratitude, which he will one day 
reap? 

tsn't that his vocation?” interrupted Lesley. 

“ Insult added to injury,” continued Busheton, “ That reptile lying 
on the sofa, with his bands in his breeches-pockets, won three pounds ten 
shillings from the amiable William last night. To continue my narra- 
tive, however, and let me hope free from those unseemly interruptions, 
you are now aware, gentlemen, that we are in our fourth town since 
leaving Dublin, and I bave observed, as we journeyed onwards, that our 
brother Haughton’s heap of luggage became small by degrees and beau- 
tifully less, owing to the graceful abandon with which he dashed out ef 
every town, and bis remembering only when he was some twelve or fif- 
teen miles on his way from the town, that he had forgotten some of his 
travelling paraphernalia. When we left T-——, he bad with him some- 
thing like the ordinary amount of traps which anybody else would take 
with him—one portmanteau, a hat-case, a great-coat, and a railway wrap- 
per. It so happened that when we were getting into the train at the 
T—— station, the down train to C—— came up. It was dark, and there 
was a good deal of confusion about the right train to get into. Fearing 
that Master Billy would go wrong some way or other, I got him into my 
carriage, with his hat case in hand, and his mind for once at ease, as he 
had given his portmanteau in charge to one of the railway porters to be 
put into the luggage van. After getting in here, all was bastle and con- 
fusion with the crowd of men rushing backwards and forwards getting 
their things together, and making inquiries about conveyances into the 
town. I quietly extricated my one small portmanteau, which turning 
porter for the nonce, I took on my shoulders, and went out to secure a 
car. Having engaged one, and placed my portmanteau on it, I returned 
to the platform for Haughton. The crowd bad cleared away a little, but 
it was rather by the sound of angry and expostulating tones that I traced 
Master William, at the extreme etd, actually dancing witb rage, cursing, 
and spluttering like a red-hot poker ina bucket of cold water. ‘ Such 
conduct was monstrous!’ ‘Such neglect was disgraceful!’ He would 
write to the directors!’ ‘He had nothing but the clothes on his back!’ 
‘ He would bring an action against the company!’ ‘ The servants should 
be all dismissed!’ Such were the sounds which reached my ear, together 
with some of the most vigorous expletives in the English language, and 
one or two invented expressly for the occasion. On inquiry | found that 
our worthy brother had, after all his care, botched the thing by neglect- 
ing to inform the porter, ‘ the stupidest scoundrel that ever was!’ that 
he was coming here, aud the consequence was, in the confusion that Mr. 
William’s portmanteau was put into the down train to C——, and was at 
the moment some eighty miles away on its destination. The telegraphs 
have not yet been completed, and so up to the present time (some forty- 
eight hongs) the unfortunate young man, reduced to the lowest stage of 
destitution, has actually to borrow my shirts, and we made our trium- 
phant éntry into this town, William clinging to the last of his household 
goods—his hat-case, which contained a dozen of shirt collars, and four 
packs of cards. Say, brethren, bas he not earned our lasting gratitude 
—and should we not contribute to relieve his miserable condition ?” 

Busheton’s story was received with a roar of applause, and Haughton 
was going to bore us with some explanations in bis usual vociferous way, 
when a rather strong knock was heard at the door, and somebody sang 
out, “ Here are the men who have been dining with the judges!’’ and 
hardly was the street-door opened when we heard some person rushing 
up-stairs, from the steps, evidently taking each flight in two bounds, and 
a tall, handsome young man, of a clear olive complexion, and quite 
beardless, wrapped ia a frieze great coat, which reached to his heels, 
burst into the room. 

‘* There is Haughton at his confounded portmanteau, I’ll engage, and 
offering to lay five to two that he will prove it to be all the porter’s 
fault,” was his first exclamation on entering. “I knew, by the con- 
founded rumpus, that you fellows must bave been stirring him up. Give 
me an old clay-pipe, and cut some tobacco, somebody,” he continued 
taking off his over-coat; “ I’m starved for a smoke.” 

The bustle created by Hevinge’s entrance (that was his name) diverted 
my attention from the man who came after him, and who, being slightly 
lame, had ascended the stairs in a more leisurely way than his com- 
panion, and, coming in quietly, had settled himself with his segar in a 
comfortable corner near the fire. My attention was, however, priaci- 
pally attracted by Hevinge, who, after taking off his great-coat, appeared 
in evening costume of the most soigné description. (the dinner with the 
judges was an affair of great ceremony), and I must confess the contrast 
between the elegantly-dressed, handsome man, with his well-cut aris- 
tocratic features and thorough-bred looks, and the black clay pipe from 
which he was extracting volumes of smoke, had for me a_ peculiar 
interest. 

“ T say, Hevinge,”’ said one of the men, “ had you a pleasant dinner 
with the judges?” 

“ This is glorious Cavendish !’’ was the reply; ‘* those cigars are only 
fit for young ladies. Oh, ask Hartley about our party ; I want to smoke : 
and do settle a table fur a rubber.” And he continued diligently his 
task of ‘ cloud-compelling.”’ 

The hint about the whist-table was acted on at once, as our original 
party, which was six, by the addition of the new comers, formed the ne- 
cessary number for a couple of rubbers. While the tablecloths were be- 
ing settled, Lesley woke up again. 

* Did Norris” (this was a hard-working man, who eschewed the whist 
parties as something frightful) “ bore you all, talk about contingent re- 
mainders, and that kiad of stuff?” 

“ Rather,” said Hartley ; but we have to thank him for drawing a 
mot of old Plunket’s from old T——, which I for one never heard 
of before.” 

‘* Let us hear it,’’ cried several. 

“ Well, you must know,” continued Hartley, “ beside Hevinge, Nor- 
ris, and myself, for juniors, we bad the father, and » and ——,; (a 
couple of old Q.C.s). “ at dinner, and as T—— and the old fellows got 
talking about old times, his lordship thawed a good deal, and the whole 
thing was much pleasanter and less formal than usual. After dinner was 
removed and we settled quietly to our claret, that confounded Norris be- 
gan about the right of the landlord to distrain when the reversion was 
gone, and to jaw the old man about that case of Pluck v. Digges, in 
which I believe the court differed on that very point. ‘Ah,’ said the old 
man, with his usual quiet, gentlemanly smile, ‘I remember we had a 
good deal of difficulty about that case. Lord Plunket was our chief 
then, and I was the junior member of the court, Judge , who was with 
the plaintiff, sat on one side of him, and Judge ——, who differed from 
us all, on the other, and in the course of the argument, whenever counsel 
on one side or the other cited a case bearing in favour of their own views, 
each would nudge his lordship most diligeatly, or pull at his robe, to at- 
tract his particular attention. “ Well T——,” said he to me, when we 
were rising, “ this is a most tiresome case; and as for me, it is no- 
thing but” (turning to the other judges) “pluck on one side and digs 
(Digges) on the other,” ’” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Hevinge, “ if you mean to play whist you may 
as well commence, as my landlady says the character of her house will 
be ruined from the disreputable hours you are leading me into, and I must 
therefore, be in before twelve.” 











“ What a crammer!” was Busheton’s answer ; “ the latest man of the 
lot, who has so often seduced me intocommeneing to play écarté at half- 
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morning, until our candles were gone, even after every 
ede. od cor 2 reposing in the arms of Morpheus. Ab, Ed- 
ward, you are @ ’un, ruining my health and crakter with unearthly 
hours and much tobacco. We may aswell indulge him, however. And 
so saying, we rose to take our places and to cut for partners, after which, 
with the exception of an occasional flying shot, and a perfect burst of 
approval and congratulations on one side, and mutual recriminations 
as to good play on the other, after the conclusion of each rubber, together 
with sundry vexed points as to which side laid the five to two, or six to 
four on the rubber, we passed the remainder of the evening in that un- 
broken silence and attention to business which the noble game of whist 
demands from its votaries. It boots not to mention how many cigars I 
smoked, or how may cups of tea I drank (intoxicating fluids don’t agree 
with whist, and were consequently not produced), or how Erelished a 
smoking hot tumbler of brandy punch before facing the outer atmosphere, 
or what hour in the morning it was, or how one man coald not recognise 
his lodgings, there being no numbers on the houses, and wanted to know 
“ what a saddler’s shop was like with its shuts up,” it is enough that I 
arrived safe in my domicile, and shall not soon forget the — wel- 
come I received on circuit, or the hearty, odd, and entertaining friends 
with whom I spent that evening, my first on the H—— bar. 





BLESS THE BABY ! 


The reader may be curious to know at what period the event I am 
about to relate occurred. Reasons of delicacy however, prevent me from 
gratifying even so reasonable a desire ; and I will only say, that the har- 
rowing circumstance took placc in the summer of a certain year, between 
the time of the arrival of the first bear at the Zoological Gardensin Lon- 
don and the present day. 

I had been a midshipman on board the well-known ship named after 
His Majesty King William the Fourth ; but receiving letters from home 
announcing my father’s death, I had just returned to this country to take 

ssion, as wellas a minor could, of the family estate. I was not 
very well acquainted with the world—except the liquid part of it—hav- 
ing been brought up in a country town, and shipped in boyhood ; but to 
make up for that I had an excellent opinion of myself, and watched both 
with pride and anxiety the sprouting of what I conceived to be a promis- 
ing moustache. 4 : 

One evening, after getting myself into full tog, 1 was displaying my 
horsemanship near the Zoological Gardens, when I saw in the path lead- 
ing to the entrance, one of the loveliest women that ever appeared to the 
eyes of an ex-reefer. What was that tome? Ido not know. It was a 
thing completely settled in my mind, that I was a fall grown man, and 
that a full grown man bas a right to look at any woman. Inshort, I dis- 
mounted, gave my horse to the groom, and followed my divinity. A lit- 
tle girl was behiod her, walking with the nursemaid, who had another 
child, an infant in her arms; and to my great satisfaction, this careless 
servant put the baby presently into the arms of the older girl not much 
bigger than itself. I watched the proceeding, saw the little creature, 
whose walk was but a totter at the best, swaying to and fro under her 
burden, and the baby’s long clothes trailing on the ground. 

“ Madam,” said I to the lady, touching my hat in quarter-deck fashion, 
“ that baby, I fear is in dangerous bands : you are perhaps not aware of 
it?” she turned round instantly. It was what I wanted, but the flash I 
received from her beautiful eyes, had a world of baughbtiness in it; and 
although she bent her head slightly, and said : “ sir, 1 thank you,” I did 
not dare to continue the conversation, but walked rapidly on. In fact 
it was obvious the woman thought I had taken an unwarrantable liberty, 
in criticising the arrangements ofher walk ; and as when turning away I 
caught a smile at my discomfiture on the face of the nursemaid, who 
snatched the baby roughly away, indignation mingled with my awkward- 


ness. 

Who was this lady ? Was she the mother of the two children? Was she 
the governess? Was shea relation? Was she siugle or married? She 
was single ; she was the mother’s sister? I decided upon that. And af- 
ter all, was her haughty look so very reprehensible? Had she not been 
addressed by a stranger, and that stranger a Man—a man of somewhat 
distingué figure, and most promising moustaches? I relented ; and as I 
saw her enter the gardens my heart gave a great leap, for I considered 
it uncommonly likely, that a lion would break loose, or something or 
other occur to draw forth my chivalry, and extort her gratitude. I was 
not in error in my anticipations ; although the circumstance that did oc- 
cur, was too wild even for an imagination like mine. Had it come snd- 
denly, I almost think Ishould have shut my eyes, held my breath, and 
stood still; but as it was, I had no time to reflect ; the uppermost idea 
in my mind was, that I would do something heroic, something desperate, 
and when opportunity offered, I instantaneously did it. 

The party, with many others, were looking over the enclosure at the 
bear on his pole ; and in order that all might see, the nursemaid had the 
little girl in her arms, while the little girl had the baby in hers. This 
arrangement was not very reprehensible, asa momentary freak, for the 
maid of course had got hold of both the children, the elder of whom was 
jumping with glee; and my attention therefore was exclusively directed 
to the lady, who stood absorbed in the spectacle before me. All ona 
sudden there was a scream from the little girl—the unfortunate baby 
was over the enclosure, and lying senseless on its face in the area—and 
the gigantic bear was hastily descending the pole to secure his prey. 

To climb the enclosure and spring into the area, did not take me ma- 
pny moments—but it took me too many. I was at a little distance from 
the spot, and before I reached it, the bear had caught up the infant, 
whose little face was buried in its fur; and on my approach made for 
the pole, and began to ascend with great rapidity. I followed, without 
giving myself time for a moment’s reflection, and while I climbed caught 
hold of the long clothes of the baby. The action was well intended ; but 
the consequences was dreadful—perhaps fatal: for the bear loosed his 
his hold, and the poor little thing fell to the ground. I began mechani- 
cally to descend ; but did not dare to look at what was in all probability 
a lifeless corpse. And presently I could not look, for the exigencies of 
my own position demanded my every thought. The bear above was de- 
scending with huge strides and aggry growls, and another below—a great 
black monster, of whose presence in the enclosure I had not been aware 
—was shambling along to the support of bis comrade, and had almost 
reached the pole. 

The fix was terrible, but it lasted only an instant ; for the keeper now 
made his appearance, and with a few hearty wallops sent the black bear 
to the right about, while my pursuer stopped short with a terrible growl. 

‘“* What are you doing there ’” cried the keeper, as 1 staggered upon the 
ground.‘‘ I must give yon up to the police for a lunatic !”’ 

“ Never mind me,”’ said I faintly?; *‘ look to the child, for I dare not.” 

“ The child !—what child ?” 

“Are you blind? There!” and I forced my eyes upon the hideous 
spectacle. 

The creature’s head was off! It was wax! 

I hardly know how I got over the enclosure. A sound of laughter was 
in my brain, as if 1 was made of ears, and every ear was ringing its loud- 
est. The nursemaid enjoyed the adventure more than anybody, but the 
little girl in her arms clutched at me furiously, as if charging me with 
the murder of her doll, and was not pacified till the fragments of that 
sickening baby were handed to her over my shoulder. I darted away ; 
and it was high time to do so, for all the company in the Gardens were 

rushing to the spot. 

The fair cause of the mischief, was standing a little way off, leaning 
on the arm of a tall noble-looking man, with moustaches ten times as 
big as mine. She seemed choking between recent alarm and present 
mirth ; and as I passed : 

“Sir,” said she, with swelling cheeks and unsteady voice, “ my husband 
wishes to thank you for our little girl’s doll!” ButI was off like shot, 
without waiting even to touch my hat; and thankful I was to get out of 
el gate, for many of the spectators on seeing me run, followed mechani- 
cally, 

It would be vain to attempt to describe my reflections as I sped rapid- 
ly along. But in the midst of all, I knew what was before me—I had 
an intense consciousness of what was to be done. My resolve was fixed 
and I felt an insane joy at the idea that no possible intervention could 
prevent me from executing it. As soon asI reached home, I went straight 
to my own room, locked and bolted myself in, sat deliberately down 
before the glass, drew forth my razor. and shaved off my moustaches. 
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SPEECH OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
ON THE WAR WITH RUSSIA, 
Made in the House of Commons, on Monday, June 4. 
Sir, the right hon. gentleman the member for Manchester (Milner Gib- 
son) summed up, towards the close of his able speech, his strongest ob- 
Jections to the continuance of the war, by asking how it would profit the 
country. I would answer that question in part by reminding the right 


he declared that he and the party with which'he'aeted were not less anx- | 
ious than we were for the honour of the coantry being regarded in any 
terms of peace which Her Majesty might be adv to accept. I cor- 
dially believe the right hon. gentleman, and I say the aseertion of our 
honour is an answer to bis question of how can the continuance of the 
war profit our nation. I invite the right hon. gentleman to observe this 
distinction, that, while with individuals a jealous tenacity of honour ma 
be a mere sentiment, with nations it is a condition of their power. 
you lower the honour of a man in the eyes of his equals, he will still say, 
* My fortune is not attacked, my estate is unimpaired, the laws still 
protect my rights and my person, I can still command my dependents 
and bestow my beneficence upon those who require my aid ;” but if you 
lower the honour of a nation in the eyes of other States, and especially 
@ nation like England, which owes ber position, not to ber territories, 
but to her character, (hear, hear] not to her immense armies and navies, 
but toa general belief in ber high spirit and indomitable will, then I tell 
my right bon. friend there may ensue consequences which will attack 
her most solid and vital interests. [Hear,hear.] Her credit will be af- 
fected, her commerce indirectly damaged, in future negotiations her 
claims would be dieputed, and she could never again interfere with effect 
to check violence and wrong and to support liberty and right. [Hear, 
hear.] I say these are some of the consequences which might affect the 
intere-ts of this country. Other nations would say, and justly, that Eng- 
land had grown unmindfal of her honour; but, further, would not they 
say, that having encouraged Turkey to make war against a most power- 
ful enemy, we ought not to accept any terms of peace which Turkey 
hereelf would indignantly refuse to endorse? (Hear, hear.] Although 
I do not dispute that the right hon. gentleman is as anxious for the ho- 
nour of the country as we are, still there is a difference in the meaving 
to be attached to the word “honour.” I say, whatever other meanings 
the word may comprise, it compels us at least to fulfil our engagements 
to the letter. Will any one say that we are not engaged to obtain for 
Turkey not only freedom from aggression, but also reasonable guarantees 
that the aggression should not be repeated? (Hear, hear.] And do you 
believe that there is a single subject of the Ottoman empire who can 
think that engagement fulfilled by a peace that would not take from 
Russia a single one of the fortresses, a single one of the ships, by which 
she now holds Constantinople itself ander the very mouth of her cannon? 
Sir, both the members for Manchester have the merit of consistency in 
the cause they espouse. They were against this war from the first. But 
I cannot conceive how any member of that Government which led us 
into this war, and is responsible for all it has cost us, should now sud- 
denly adopt the language of Peace Societies, and hold it as a crime if we 
push to success the enterprise he and his colleagues commenced by a 
failure. [Hear, hear.] 

I approach the arguments of the right hon. gentleman the member for 
the University of Oxford [Mr. Gladstone] with a profound respect for his 
rare intellect and eloquence, and still more for that genuine earnestness 
which assures us, that if he ever does diverge into sophistry and parodox, 
it is not till he has puzzled his own conscience into belief of their sim- 
plicity and truth. [A laugh.] The main argament on which the right 
hon. gentleman rests the vindication of the views he entertains is this :— 
He says, “ I supported the war at the commencement, because then it 
was just ; I would now close the war, because its object may be attained 
by negotiation.”’ That is his proposition; I would state it fairly. But 
what was at the commencement the object of the war, stripped of all dip- 
lomatic technicalities? The right hon. gentleman would not, I am sure, 
accept the definition of his ex-colleague the member for Southwark, [Sir 
W. Molesworth] that one object of the war was to punish Russia for her 
insolence, a doctrine I should never have expected in so accomplished a 
philosopher as my hon. friend, the pupil of Bentham and the editor of 
Hebbes. Either in war or legislation punishment is only a means which 
has for its object the prevention of further crime. The right hon. gentle- 
man the member for Oxford will no doubt say, with me, the object was 
the independence and integrity of the Ottoman empire. But how did he 
describe that object in his speech at Manchester in September, 1853? He 
said then to that impartial audience, I quote his very words :—‘* Remem- 
ber the independence and integrity of Turkey are not like the independ- 
ence and integrity of England and France. It is a Government full of 
anomaly, of difficulty, and distress,’’ This is the mode in which, simulta- 
neously with those articles in the Times quoted by the right hon. mem- 
ber for Manchester at the very eve of a war that he then believed to be 
just, and when he would naturally place the object in the most favoura- 
ble light his convictions would permit, before the people whose ardour it 
became his duty to rouse, whose pockets it was his office to tax,—this is 
the laudatory mode in which the right hon. gentleman warmed the en- 
thusiasm of his listeners to ackuowledge the justice of his object ; and is 





the statesman who at the onset could take so chilling a view of all the 
great human interests involved in this struggle, likely to offer us unpre- 
judiced and effective counsels for securing to Turkey that independence 
and integrity in which he sees anomaly and distress, and in which we see 
the safeguard to Europe? The right hon. gentleman complains that the 
terms in which our object is to be sought are now unwisely extended? 
Who taught us to extend them? Who made not only the terms, but the 
object itself, indefinite? Was it not the head of the Government of which 





the right hon. gentleman was so illustrious a member? [Hear.1] 

Did not Lord Aberdeen, when repeatedly urged to state to what terms 
of peace he would apply the epithets * safe’ and ‘* honourable,” as re- 
peatedly answer, “ That must depend on the fortune of war; and the 
terms will be very different if we receive them at Constantinople or im- 
pose them at St. Petersburg.”’ Sir, if I may say so without presumption, 
I always disapproved that language—I always held the doctrine that if 
we once went to war it should be for nothing more and nothing less than 
justice. [Cheers from Mr. Gibson.] Ay, but do not let me dishonestly 
catch that cheer, for [ must add for adequate securities that justice would 
be maintained. Noreverses should induce us to ask for less—no conquests 
justify us in demanding more. [Hear, hear.] But when the right hon. 
gentleman, being out of office, now also asserts that doctrine, why did he 
pot refuse his sanction to the noble earl, who took the whole question out 
of the strict limits of abstract justice, the moment he made the indefinite 
arbitration of military success the only principle to guide us in the objects 
and terms of peace. And if the right hon. gentleman rigidly desired to 
limit our war to one of protection, how could we have consented to sit in 
a Cabinet which at once changed its whole character into a war of inva- 
sion? All the complications which now surround us—all the difficulties 
in the way of negotiation which now so perplex even the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s piercing intellect, date from the day you landed on the Crimea, 
and laid siege to Sebastopol. [Cheers] I do not say your strategy was 
wrong, but, wrong orright, when you invaded the Crimea you inevitably 
altered the conditions on which to re-establish peace; the right hon. gen- 
tleman was a party to that campaign, and he cannot now shrink from its 
logical consequences. Those consequences are the difficulties compre- 
hended in the third article—the lie that your policy would give to your 
actions if you accepted the conditions proposed by Russia; for why did 
you besiege Sebastopol, but because it was that fortress which secured to 
Russia her preponderance in the Black Sea, and its capture or disman- 
tlement was the material guarantee you then and there pledged your- 
selves to obtain for the independence of Turkey and the security of Eu- 
rope. [Hear, hear.] 

And if the fortunes of war do not allow you yet to demand that Sebas- 
topol be disfortified, they do authorize you to demand an equivalent in 
Russia’s complete resignation of a fleet in the Black Sea; for at this mo- 
ment not one Russian ship can venture to show itself in those waters. 
If the right hon. gentleman is perplexed to determine what mode of limit- 
ing the Kussian preponderance can be invented, one rule for his guidance 
at least he is bound to consider imperative—namely, that the mode of 
limitation must be one which shall content not England alone, but the 
ally to whom the faith of England was pledged by the Cabinet which the 
right hon. gentleman adorned. It is strange to what double uses the 
right hon. gentleman can put an ally. When we wished to enquire into 
the causes of calamities to an army purely our own—calamities which 
the right. hon. gentleman thinks were so exaggerated—an exaggeration 
that inquiry has not served to dispel—then we were told, “ What are 
you doing? Take care! To inquire into the fate of an English army may 
offend and alienate your ally, France.’”’ And now, when the right hon. 
gentleman would have desired us to patch up a peace, he forgets alto- 
gether that we have an ally upon the face of the globe. [Cheersj. He 
recommends us singly to creep out of the quarrel with Russia, and would 
leave us equaliy exposed to the charge of desertion by Turkey and of 
perfidy by France. (Hear, hear]. Ob, indeed, it is insinuated,—I know 
not on what authority,—that France would have listened to these terms 
if we had advised it. If this be true, I thank our Government for de- 
clining such a responsibility. For if, in that noble courtesy which has 
characterised the Emperor of the French in his intercourse with us, 
he had yielded to your instances, and consented to resume and complete 
negotiations based upon terms he had before refused, can you lay your 
hand on your heart and say that a peace which would have roused the 
indignation even of our commercial and comparatively pacific people 
might not so have mortified the pride of that nation of soldiers to 





hon. gentleman of a speech he delivered some short time before, in which 


which the name of Napoleon was the title-deed to empire, as to have 
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shaken the stability of a throne which now seems essential to the safety 
and social order of the civilized globe? [Cheers]. , 

* Ob,” says the right hon. gentleman the member for Oxford, with a 
solecism in logic which I could never have expected from so acate a rea- 
soner, “ see how Russia has gradully come down to terms which she be- 
fore £0 ry ot eae scouted. In February, 1853, she declared such 
and such terms were incompatible with her honour ; she would dictate 
terms to Turkey only at St. Petersburg, under the frown of the Czar, or 
at the headquarters of the Russian camp; and now see how mild and 
equitable Russia has become.” Yes: and hvw was that c effected ? 
By diplomacy and negotiation? By notesand protocols? No, these had 
been tried in vain—the result of these was the levying of armaments— 
the seizure of provinces—the massacre of Sinope. That change was ef- 
fected by the sword—effected in those fields of Alma and {nkermann to 
which the right hon. gentleman so touchingly appealed [hear, hear]— 
effected by those military successes, inspired by the passioa for fame and 
glory, on which, as principles of action, his humanity is so bitterly sar- 
castic. The right hon. gentleman dwelt, in a Christian spirit which 
moved us all, on the gallant blood that had been shed by us, our allies, 
and even by our foes, in this unhappy quarrel. But did itnever occur to 
him that, all the while he was speaking, this one question was forcing it- 
self on the minds of his Eaglish audience—* And shall all this blood have 
been shed in vain?”’ Was it merely to fertilize the soil of of the Crimea 
with human bones? and shall we, who have buried there two-thirds of our 
army, still leave a fortress at Sebastopol and a Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea eternally to menace the independence of that ally whom our he- 
roes have perished to protect? And would not that blood have been 
shed in vain? Talk of recent negotiations—talk of effecting the object 
for which you commenced the war! Let us strip those negotiations of 
diplomatic quibbles, and look at them like men of common sense, Don’t 
let the House be alarmed that I shall weary them with going at length 
over such kackneyed ground—two minutes will suffice. 

The direct question involved is to terminate the preponderance of Rus- 
sia in the Black Sea, and with this is involved another question—to put an 
end to the probabilities of renewed war rising out of the position which 
Russia would henceforth occupy in those waters. Now, the first proposi- 
tion of Russia is to open to all ships the passage of the Bosphorus, and 
the Dardanelles. “That is the true thing,” says the Right hon. Member 
for Manchester. Yes, soit would be if Russia had not the whole of that 
coast bristling with her fortresses ; but while those fortresses remain it is 
simply to say, “ Let Russia increase as she pleases the maratime force she 
can direct against Turkey, sheltered by all the strongholds she has estab- 
lished on the coasts ; and let France and England keep up if they please 
the perpetual surveillance of naval squadrons in a sea, as the note of the 
French Minister well expresses it,” where they could find neither a port 
of refuge nor an arsenal ofsupply,” (Hear,) This does not, on the one 
hand, diminish the preponderance of Russia; it only says, you may at 
great expenses, and with great disadvantages, keep standing navies to 
guard against its abuse ; and, on the other hand, far from putting an end 
to the probabilities of war, it leaves the fleets of Russia perpetually threat- 
ening Turkey and the fleets of England and of France perpetually 
threatening Russia, while such oposition could bardly fail sooner or 
later to create jealousy between England and France, I can scarcely im- 
agine any disease that would more rot away the independence of Turkey 
than this sort of chronic protection in ter own waters. (Hear, hear.) 
The second proposition, which retains the mare clausum, not only leaves 
the preponderance of Russia exactly what it was before the war ’ 
but, in granting to the Sultan the power to summon his allies at any 
moment he may require them, exposes you to the fresh outbreak of hos- 
tilities whenever the Sultan might even needlessly take alarm; but th 
these differences between your present and future position,—first, that 
Russia would then be strengthened, and you might be unprepared, and 
next, that while, as I said before, now not one Russian flag can show it- 
self, on those“Waters, you might then before you could enter the straits, 
find that flag rising over the walls of the Seraglio. And to prove that 
this is no imaginary danger, just hear what is said upon the subject by 
the practical authority of Marshal Marmout, which was wisely referred 
pa other night by the noble lord the member for London,—and re- 
m€mber he is speaking at a period when the Russian force in those parts 
was far inferior to what it would be now if you acceded to her terms ;— 
“At Sebastopol Russia has 12 sail of the line, perfectly armed and 
equipped.’ let me here observe that the Marshal recommends that this 
number should be increased to 30, and says that if Sebastopol. were made 
the harbor of a powerful navy, nothing could prevent Russia from im- 
posing laws on the Mediterranean. In the immediate neighborhood a di- 
vision of the army is cantoned; it could embark in two days, and in 
three more reach Constantinople—-the distance between Sebastopol 
and ‘the weer being only 180 miles, and a speedy passage almost 
a matter of certainty, owing to the prevalence of northerly winds, 
and the constant current from the Euxine, towards the sea of Marmora. 
Thus on the apprehension of interference from the allied fleet, that of 
Russia would pass and take up such a position as circumstances ht 
dictate, while an army of 60,000 men would cross the Danube, pass the 
Balkans, and place itself at Adrianople ; these movements being effected 
with such promptitude and facility, that no circumstauce whatever, 
could prevent their being carried into execution. And now I put it to 
the candour of those distinguished advocates for the Russian proposals, 
whose sincerity I am sure is worthy of their character and talents, whe- 
ther the obvious result of both these propositions for peace, is not to keep 
four Powers in the unrelaxing attitude of war—one of those powers al- 
ways goaded on by cupidity and ambition, the other three always agita- 
ted by jealousy and suspicion? And is it on such a barrel of gunpowder 
as this that you would ask the world to fallasleep? (Hear, hear.) But 
say the hon. gentleman, the demand of the Western Powers, on the third 
article is eqally inadequate to effect the object. Well, I think there they 
have very much proved their case—very much proved bow fortunate it 
was that negotiations were broken off. (Cheers from the opposition.) 
And when a third point is to be raised again, let us clear it of all diffi- 
culties, and raise it not in a Congress of Vienna, but within the walls of 
Sebastopol. (Renewed cheers,) 

Sir, before 1 pass from this part of the subject let me respectfully ad- 
dress one suggestion to those earnest and distinguished reasoners who 
would make peace their paramount object. You desire peace as soon as 
possible ; do you think you take the right way to obtain it? Do you 
thiok that when Russia can say—* Here are members of the very Govern- 
ment who commenced the war declaring that our moderation has removed 
all ground for further hostilities—they are backed by the most conspi- 
cuous leaders of the popular party—the representatives of those great 
manufacturing interests which so often influeace and sometimes control 
the councils of a commercial State,”—do you think that Russia will not 
also add, “ These are signs that encourage us, the Russian empire, to 
prosecute the war--they are signs that our enemy foresees the speedy 
exhaustion of its means, the relaxing ardour of its people, and must, after 
some bravado, accept the laws which are recommended in the National 
Assembly by leading statesmen and popular tribunes?” You are leading 
Russia to deceive herself, to deceive her subjects. You are encouraging 
her to hold out, and every speech you make in such a strain a Russian 
general might read to his troops, a Russian Minister might translate to 
trembling merchants and beggared nobles, if he desired to animate them 
all to new exertions against your country. I do not wish to malign and 
misrepresent you. I respect the courage with which you avow unpopu- 
lar opinions. I know that you are patriots as sincere as we are. You 
have proved your attachment to the abstract principle of freedom, but 
do reflect whether you make a right exercise of your powers if, when we 
are sending our sons and kinsmen to assist a ceuse which would at least 
gecure weakness from aggression, and the free development of one nation 
from the brute force of another, you take the part of the enemy against 
your country. [“ Hear,” from the Opposition, and “ No, no,” from Mr. 
Gibson.] You doubt it? I say that by justifying his quarrel you nerve 
and invigourate his arm. [Hear.] 

If I now turn to the ameadments before the House, I know notone that 
I can thoroughly approve ; not, of course, that by the right hon, member 
for Oxford University ; not that of the hon, member for Kidderminster 
[Mr. Lowe], for I feel no regret that Russia should not. bave terminated 
hostilities by accepting proposals inadequate, in my judgment, to secure 
our object ; while I think it scarcely cousistent with the prerogative of 
the Crown, and might furnish a dangerous precedent hereafter, if we 
were to contest the right of Her Majesty to judge for herself whether the 
means of peace on the basis of the third negotiation are exhausted or not. 
The amendment of the right hon. member for Portsmouth [Sir F. Baring), 
would have been more complimentary to the quarter whence he stole it, 
if he had not added the crime of murder to that of theft. He takes the 
infant from the paternal cradle, cuts it in half, and the head which he 
presents to us has no longer a leg to stand upon. [* Hear,” and a 
laugh.) The original motion of my right hon. friend the member for 
Bucks, [Disraeli] in censuring the Government for ambiguous language 
and uncertain conduct, gave a substantial reason for conveying to Her 
Majesty that we, at least, would support her in the conduct of the war. 
Omit that censure, imply by your silence, that there is no reason to dia- 





trust Her Majesty’s responsible advisers, and the rest of the resolution 
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an uomeaning platitude. [Hear, hear.] It is with great satis- 
faction that I think of the effect produced by the ori 

bon. friend, for to my mind.that effect atones for its want of suc- 
cess in meeting with the sanction of the House. [Loud cries of “ Hear, 


bear.”] It bas not, it is true, changed the Government, but it has 
ch their tone. [Cheers.] I do not know whether that change 
will be lasting. but I hope that we are not to take, as a test of the ear- 


nestness of a Government thus suddenly galvanized into vigour, the 
of the noble lord the member for London [Lord J. Russell], which, 
before the division, implied so much, but which, after the division, was 
lained away. (Cheers, and loud laughter. ] ; 
“T rejoice that in wringing direct declarations from the Government it 
leaves us free to discuss that which is before us, not as Englishmen 
Englishmen, but as citizens of one common State equally inte- 
rested in surveying the grounds of acommon danger. The mediation of 
Austria is withdrawn for the present, but Austria is still there, always 
ready to mediate as long as she hesitates to act. It is well to consider 
what may be our best position with regard toa Power with which we shall 
constantly be brought into contact. I cannot too earnestly entreat you 
to distinguish between the friendship with Austria and the alliance with 
Austria. I think it of the utmost importance, if you would confine this 
war within compact and definite limits, that you should maintaia friendly 
terme with a Power which, as long as it is neutral, if it cannot serve, does 
not harm you, and which you could not seriously injure without casting 
out of the balance of Europe one of the weights most necessary to the 
equilibrium of the scales, It is easy to threaten Austria with the dismem- 
berment of her i!l-cemented empire, easy to threaten her with reduction 
to a fourth-rate Power. But she has this answer to the practical saga- 
city of England, and the chivalrous moderation of France—“ I, the Em- 
pire of Austria, am not less essential as a counterpoise to France than 
the integrity of Turkey is essential as a barrier against Russia. If the 
of power be not a mere dream, I trust my cause to every states- 
man by whom the balance of power is respected.” But, though, for this 
and for other reasons, I would desire you to maintain friendly relations 
with Austria, pardon me, if I doubt the wisdom of having so urgently eo- 
licited her alliance. Supposing you bad now gained it, what would you 
have done? Just what a Government here might do if it pressed into 
its Cabinet some able and influential man with views not congenial toits 
own, and who used his power on your councils to modify the opinions and 
check the plans upon which you had before been united. Add Austria 
now, while she is still timid and reluctant, to the two Western Powers, 
give her a third coequal voice in all the conduct of the war, and it could 
only introduce iato their councils a certain element of vacillation and 
discord. But if you bide your time, preserving Austria in her present at- 
titude of friendly neutrality, if you do not threaten and affront her into 
into action against you—the natural consequences of continued war, the 
common inclinations of her statesmen and her people—which I have rea- 
son to know are not favourable to Russia—will bring her to you at 
length with coincidence in your objects, because according to the dictates 
of her own sense of self-interest. As far as I can judge, our tone with 
Austria has been much too supplicating, and our mode of arguing with 
her somewhat ludicrous. It reminds one of the story of an American, 
who saw making up to him in the woods an.enormous bear. Upon that 
he betook himself to his devotions, and exclaimed, “ O Lord, there is 
going to be a horrible fight between me and the bear, all I seek is fair 
play end no favour: and if there is justice in Heaven you ought to help 
me ; but if you won’t do so, at least don’t help the bear.”” [Laughter.] 

But now comes the grave and solemn problem which the withdrawal of 
all negotiation forces still more upon the mind of every one who thinks 
deeply, and which the right hon. gentleman the membemfor Manchester 
has so properly raised. War being fairly upon us, of what nature shall 
be that war? Shall it assume that vast and comprehensive character 
whieb excites in the member for Aylesbury (Layard) hopes for the haman 
race too daring even for him to detail to this sober House? In plain 
words, shall it be a war in which, to use the language of Mr. Cannitg in 
1826, you will enlist “all those who, whether justly or unjustly, are dis- 
satisfied with their own countries ; in which you will imitate the spirit 
of revolutionary France, when she swept over Europe, and sought to re- 
concile humanity to slaughter, by pointing to a rainbow of freedom on 
the other side of the Deluge? Does history here give to the hon. mem- 
ber an example or a warning? How were these promises fulfilled ? Look 
round Europe! You had the courage—where is the freedom? The 
deluge , the deluge rolled away—half a century is fled, and where 
is the rainbow visible? Is it on the ruins of Cracow ?—on tle field of 
Novara ?—or over the walls of defeated Rome? [Hear, hear.] No; in 
a war that involves liberal opiniones against established rule, what I 
most dread and deprecate is, not that you will fulfil your promises and 
reap the republics for which you sowed rebellions—what I dread far 
more is, that all such promises would in the end be broken (hear, hear] 
—that the hopes of liberty would be betrayed—that the moment tke 
monarchies of England and France could obtain a peace that realized the 
objects for which monarchies go to war, they would feel themselves com- 
pelled by the exhaustion of their resources, by the instincts of self con- 
servation, to abandon the auxilaries they had lured into revolt (hear, 
hear]—restore to despotism “the right divine to govern wrong,’ and 
furnish it with new excuse for vigilance and rigour, by the disorders 
which always distinguish armed revolution from peaceable reforms. 
[Cheerz.] J say nothing here against the fair possibliity of reconstruct- 
ing in so future congress the independence of Poland, or such territorial 

ments as are comprised in the question, “‘ What is to be done with 
the Crimea, provided we take it?” But these are not all that is meant 
by the language we hear, less vaguely out of this house than in it, ex- 
cept when a Minister implies what he shrinks from explaining. And woe 
and shame to the English statesman who, whatever may be his sympathy 
for oppressed subjects, shail raise them to rebellion against their native 
thrones, not forseeing that in the changes of popular representative go- 
vernment all that his Cabinet may promise to-day a new Cabinet to-mor- 
row may legally revoke ; that he has no power to redeem in freedom the 
pledges that he writes in blood ; and woe still more to brave populations 
that are taught to rest democracy on the arms of foreign soldiers, the 
fickle cheers of foreign popular assemblies, or to dream that liberty can 
ever be received as a gift, extorted as a right, maintained as an heredi- 
tary heirloom, except the charter be obtained at their own Runnymede, 
and signed under the shadow of their own oaks. [Hear, hear.] 

But there is all the differenee between rousing nations against their 
rulers, and securing the independence and integrity of a weak nation 
against a powerful neighbour. The first is a policy that submits the des- 
tinies of a country to civil discord, the other relieves those destinies from 
foreign interference ; the one tends to vain and indefinate warfare, the 
-other starts at the onset with intelligible conditions of peace. Therefore, 
in this war let us strictly keep to the object for which it was begun—the 
integrity and independance of the Ottoman empire, secured by all the 

arrantees which statesmen can devise, or victory enable us to demand. 

e more definite the object, the more firm you will be in asserting it. 
How the object is to be effected is not the affair of the House of Commons. 
The strategy must be planned by the allied Cabinets, and its execution 
intrusted to councils of war. We in this house can only judge by re- 
sults, and, however unfair that may seem to Governments, it is the sole 
-course left to us, unless we are always dictating to our allies and ham- 
pering our Generals. But, while we thus make the end of the war 
purely protective, we cannot make the means we adopt purely de- 
ive In order to force Russia into our object, we must assail end 
cripple her wherever she can be crippled and assailed. 
with the bon. gentleman the member for the University of Oxford, 
do not offer to her an idle insult j do not slap her in the face, but para- 
lyze her hands. ([Cheere.] “Oh,” said a noble friend of mine the other 
night, “ it is a wretched policyto humble the foe that you cannot crush ; 

are you mad enough to suppose that Russia can be crushed?” Let 

my noble friend, in the illustrious career which I venture to prophesy lies 
before him, beware how he endeavours to contract the grand science of 
statesmen into scholastic aphorisms. [Hear.] No, we cannet crush Rus- 

sia as Russia, but we can crush her attempts to be more than Russia. 

We can, and we must, crush any means that enable her to storm or to 

steal across that tangible barrier, which now divides Europe from a Power 

that See the maxims of Machiavel with the armaments of Brenuus. 

You might as well have said to William of Orange “ You cannot crush 

Louis XIV ; how impolitic you are to humble him!” You might as well 

have said to the burghers of Switzerland, “ You cannot crush Austria ; 

don’t vainly insult her by limiting her privilege to crush yourselves!” 
William of Orange did not crush France as a kingdom ; Switzerland did 
not crush Austria as an empire ; but William did crush the power of 

France to injure Holland ; Switzerland did crush the power of Austria to 
enslave ber people ; and in that broad sense of the word, by the blessing 
of Heaven, we will crush the power of Russia to invade her neighbours and 
-convulse the world. [Loud cheers.) The right hon. gentleman the member 
for Manchester bas sought to frighten us by dwelling on the probable dura- 
tion of this war, but if you will only be in earnest, and if you will limit 
yourselves strictly to its legitimate object, I have no fear that the war 

will be long. [Cheers.] I don’t presume on our recent successes, impor- 

tant though they are, tor Kertch is the entrepét of all the commerce of 


{Hear.] I say, 














the Sea of Azoff; nor on the exaggerated estimate of the forces which 


al motion of my | Russia bas in Sebastopol, or can bring to the Crimea ; nor on her diffi- 


“ On the followiog night it was necessary to complete what we had so 
vigorously commenced ; [ ordered a second attack, expecting full sue- 


culty through any long seriés of campaigns to transport and provision | cess from this new effort of our brave infantry. General of Division 


large armies from great distances ; nor on many circumstances which ef 
late especially tend to show that, for exertions at once violent and sus- 
tained, ber sinews are not strong enough to support ber bulk. But I look 
only to the one fact, that in these days war is money [hear] ; and that no | 
Power on earth can carry on a long war witha short purse. (Hear, hear.] 
Russia’s pecuinary resources are fast failing her. In no country is re- 
cruiting so costly, or attended with such distress to the proprietors of the 
soil. Every new levy, in depriving the nobles of their serfs, leaves po- 
verty and discontent behind, while in arresting her commercial inter- 
course you exhaust the only springs that can recruit the capital which | 
she robs from the land. In the great History of Treaties, now publish- 
ing by the Count de Gorden, and which must supercede all other autao- 
rities on that subject, he speaks thus of Russia in 1810 :— 

“ The closing of her ports, which was the result of her war with Eng- 
land, deprived Russia of all outlet for her exportations, which, consisting 
chiefly of raw materials—such as timber, potash, iron, &c.—could only 
be transported by sea. The balance of commerce thus fixed itself cntirely 
to the detriment of Russia, and, producing there a disastrous fall in the | 
course of exchange, and a depreciation of the currency, menaced with 
ruin all the financial resources of the State.”’ You have, therefore, al- 
ways at work for you, not only your fleets and armies, but the vital in- 
terests of Russia herself. She cannot resist you long, provided you are 
thoroughly in earnest. [Hear, hear]. She may bvast and dissimulate 
to the last, but rely on it that peace will come to you suddgaly—will, in 
her proper name, knock loudly at the door which you do not close against 
peace herself, but against her felonious counterfeit, who would creep 
through the opening disguised inher garments, and with the sword con- 
cealed under her veil. [Cheers.] The noble lord who has just spoken 
with so much honesty of conviction ventured to anticipate the verdict of 
history. Let medo the same, Let me suppose that when the future 
philanthropist sball ask what service on the human race did we, in our 
generation, signally confer, some one trained perhaps in the schools of 
Oxford or the Institute of Manchester [a laugh] shall answer—‘ A power 
that commanded myriads—as many as those that under Xerxes exhausted 
rivers in their march—embodied all the forces of barbarism on the out- 
skirts of civilization. Left there to develope its own natural resources, 
no State molested, though all 5 a meres its growth. But, long pent 
by merciful nature in its own legitimate domains, this Power schemed 
for the outlet to its instinctive ambition ; to that outlet it crept by dis- 
simulating guile, by successive treaties that, promising peace, graduated 
spoliation to the opportunities of fraud. At length, under pretexts too 
gross to deceive the common sense of mankind, it proposed to seize that 
outlet—to storm the feeble gates between itself and the world beyond.” 
Then the historian shall say that we in our generation—the united fami- 
lies of England and France—made ourselves the vanguard of alarmed 
and shrinking Europe, and did not sheathe the sword uutil we had re- 
deemed the pledge to humanity made on the faith of two Christian 
Sovereigns, and ratified at those distant graves which libertyand justice 
shall revere for ever. [Cheers.] ; 





THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 
BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 


BOMBARDMENT OF THE “ MAMELON”’ AND “ WuITE ToweER.”’—-The bom- 
bardment of Sebastopol was recommenced on the 6th instant, and on the 
day the steamer sailed (the 9th) a despatch was received from Lord Rag- 
lan, dated “ June 8—-9 o’clock P. M.,’’ announcing that after a fierce 
bombardment, the French attacked and carried the ‘‘ Mamelon” and the 
‘‘White Tower,’’—the greatest gallantry betng displayed on both sides. 
The loss both to the Russians and the French, was very great, but no 
figures are given. 

OnE or THE Exemy’s Traps DiscoverEp.—The Moniteur of the 4th 
instant, publishes the following despatch from Gen. Pelissier to the Min- 
ister of War :— 

Crimea, June 1, 1855.—We have sprung two mines in front of the flag- 
staff bastion—the second explosion did considerable damage to the enemy. 


In the ravine of Vareening Bay, in advance of our works, our engineers |* 


discovered a transverse line of twenty-four cubic cases filled with gun- 
powder, each forty centimeters thick in the inside, placed at equal dis- 
tances and buried just beneath the sod ; each case containing one-fiftieth 





of a kilogramme of powder, is covered with a fulminating apparatus which 
would explode by the simple pressure of the foot. These cases have been 
taken up by our engineers. 

PE.issteR’s First Written DespatcuH; AFFAIR OF THE PLace D’ARMEs, 
—‘* Headquarters before Sebastopol—Saturday, May 26th, 1855.— 
Monsieur le Marechal; Since the storming of the Russian counter ap- 
proaches in front of the Central Bastion, on the night of the 2d May, and 
the occupation of that important work by our troops, the enemy, to im- 
pede our progress and take our’attacks in flank, turned their attention 
to the Quarantine side, and erected there new lines of counter-approach, 
They formed the plan of connecting by a gabionnade the ambuscades at 
the extremity of the bay, those of the cemetery, and to connect the work 
by a continuous covered way with the right lunette of the Central Bas- 
tion. In the night between the 21st and 22d, by an enormous effort of 
labour, skillfully concealed, they commenced laying out that vast place 
d’armes, so threatening for our left attack, and so convenient for ena- 
bling the enemy to assemble large bodies of men and make considerable 
sorties. The danger of this Russian work was evident. I saw at once its 
extent and ordered Gen, de Salles, commander of the First Corps, to 
carry that position and turn the enemy’s new works against themselves 
—a delicate and difficult operation, as a strong resistance and obstinate 
struggle, might bé counted upoa under the fire of formidable batteries. 

‘ The General of Division Paté was charged with the operation. Two 
attacks were organised—one at the bottom of the bay ; the other on the 
ambuscades of the cemetery by the south-east angle of that enclosure ; 
they were to be simultaneous. After having carried the new gabionades 
of the enemy, the object was to maintain ourselves in advance with suffi- 
cient solidity to protect the work and to transform the Russian work to 
our own use. But the development of the lines was immense ; two suc- 
sessive phases were to be expected in the action,—one of battle and one 
of labour. The combat took place on the night between the 22d and 23d 
of May ; it commenced at 9 o’clock in the evening. 

“Our left attack was led by Gen. of Brig. Beuret, and consisted of three 
companies of the 10th battalion of Chasseurs a-pied, three battalions of 
the 2d Regiment of the Foreign Legion, and one battalion of the 98th of 
the Line. The right attack, intrusted to Genera] de la Motterouge, con- 
sisted of picked companies of the 1st Regiment of the Foreign Legion, 
supported by two battalions of the 28th of the Line, with a battalion of 
the 18th and two battalions of Voltigeurs of the Garde as reserve. Other 
battalions were ready to march in case General Paté should need rein- 
forcements. The enemy, whether they had determined on a great attack, 
or with the intention of completing their lines in one night by a great 
effort, and covering their work by a vigorous demonstration and an effec- 
tual protection against our attacks, were there in great force to receive 
us. We estimated at more than twenty battalions the force of the enemy 
our brave soldiers had to attack and to defeat. According to prisoners 
there were twenty-six battalions. 

“The action commenced on a signal given by General Paté with inex- 
pressible impetuosity. In a few minutes all the ambuscades on our right 
were in our hands. The veterans of the Foreign Legion bad carried 
everything before them, and supported by the 28th of the Line they estab- 
lished themselves in front of the Russian works, covering our workmen, 
But formidable masses of Russians soon issued from the Quarantine ra- 
vine, joined in the combat and disputed the ground with an extraordinary 
obstinacy. The two battalions of the 28th, the battalion of the 18th and 
the Voltigeurs of the Garde were successively engaged, and this heroic 
struggle lasted till daybreak. Five times the most distant ambuscades were 
taken and retaken by the Russians and our troops. These bayonet mé/ées 
were terrible. Two other battalions of the Voliigeurs Garde, the 9th 
Chasseurs.a-pied and the 8th of the Line were called to the battle-ground 
Page to fight, some to carry off the killed and wounded ; all did their 

uty. 

“In the midst of this sanguinary and glorious struggle it was impossi- 
ble for the engineers to work. We were obliged to destroy the enemy’s 
works, so as to prevent them holding them themselves, and we were com- 
pelled to adjourn the second act of our enterprise to the following night. 
As the dawn broke the Russians had ceased fighting, and our battalions 
peepee to the trenches, leaving the ground covered with the enemy’s 
slain. 

“On the left attack the ambuscades were carried with the same im- 
petuosity. There, also, the Russians returned to the charge with extra- 
ordinary tenacity. Numerous assaults were made at the point of the 
bayonet ; but after two hours the enemy, discouraged, beat a retreat, and 
our engineers installed themselves solidly in the Russian gabionnade, 
which became definitively our conquest. 





Levaillant was intrusted with the accomplishment of this task, with 10 
battalions, of which two of the Voltigeurs of the Garde acted as a reserve, 
Four of these battalions, under the orders of Gen. Couston, were charged 
to cover our conquest of the preceding night on the extreme left. The six 
others commanded by Gen. Duval, were to retake on the right the 
gabionnade ruoning parallel with the great wall of the cemetery, to beat 
the enemy. and allow our engineers to make the works definitively our 
own. 

“The action commenced at the same hour as on the previous evening. 
The impetuosity of these brave battalions belonging to the 46th, 98th, 
14th, and 80th, was irresistible. The ambuscades were turned and car- 
ried ; the enemy, driven back on all sides, retreated keeping up a skir- 
mishing fire, which gradually ceased. The engineers immediately set to 
work, despite a fire of grape and every sort of missile from the place. 
Colonel Guérin and Commandant Durand de Villers conducted the works 
with as much intelligence as vigour. 

“ Our success has therefore been complete. The considerable work 
upon which the enemy counted to arrest our attacks is in our bands; 
their gabions cover us; their own ambuscades are turned against them- 
selves. Those which we could not combine in our system have been de- 
stroyed. These vigorous actions were not accomplished without consi- 
derable loss, and we have paid for our victory with generous blood. I 
await on this head the report of Gen. de Salles. 

“ Yesterday upon the reiterated demand of General Osten-Sacken, a 
flag of truce was hoisted, and an armistice concluded for carrying off the 
dead. We handed over more than 1,200 corpses to the enemy. This 
field of slaughter reminded us of our old struggles with the Russians, and, 
as in those memorable times, the honour of arms ia these bayonet fights 
always remained entirely with our iofantry. According to the number 
of dead given up to the enemy and the results ascertained from recent 
affairs, we are assured that the losses of the Russians are at least four 
times our own ; they give to these engagements the proportions of a bat- 
tle. These calculations are, however, under those made by prisoners and 
deserters. 

* Our artillery, under the direction of General Le Boouf, gave proof 
of extraordinary vigour and skill. It constantly swept with its fire the ra- 
vine where the enemy assembled their reserves. Our projectiles did not 
cease to make sanguinary gaps ia the Russian masses each time they 
mustered for a fresh attack. I cannot praise too highly the coup d’eil 
and cooloess of General Le Boeuf. The service of the ambulance was 
admirably performed, and great praise is due to all who took part in 
this rough affair. I shall afterward have the honour of making kuown to 
you the names of the brave men who distinguished themselves among the 
brave. The country may be justly proud of possessing such troops, and 
I intend shortly to reward the most deserving. 

“ The Commander-in-Chief. PELISSIER.’ 

THe Russian Version, BY Prince Gortcuakorr.—Sebastopol, May 
23.—On the night of the 21st we opened a trench as a counter approach, 
opposite to the cemetery in front of the Central and Quarantine bas- 
tions, and connected it with the former in order to operate against the 
right flank of the enemy’s works which threaten this bastion The hard- 
ness of the ground preveoted our digging the trench deep enough. On 
the evening of the 22d, when our men were beginning to renew their 
labours-of counter-approach, the enemy attacked us with seventeen bat- 
talions, exclusive of his reserves. A most obstinate combat ensued, that 
lasted all night, and the bayonet was often the only arm used. 

Our soldiers—12 battalions strong—fought heroically, and the affair 
ended with the retreat of the enemy, who suffered tremendous loss. Our 
own loss, unfortunately, is also very considerable, fur 2,500 men have 
been killed or disabled. The gallant Major-General Adelberg, who com- 
manded the second brigade of the Ninth Division, is among the slain. 
The misvarriage of the attack bas raised the spirits of the garrison. It 
sbows the enemy how dangerous he will find the storming of Sebastopol’s 
fortifications, since his greatest efforts have not succeeded in taking a 
half made trench. (Gortcbakoff’s account of the finale ought to be rather 
different from the above.) 


Tae MoveMENT ON THE TCHERNAYA.—The information we possess of 
Geperal Canrobert’s movement on the Tchernaya on the 25th of May is 
less complete, and it does not extend to the whole operation, which has 
sinee Been made known to us by telegraph. On that day a corpse con- 
sisting of 25,000 men, including the Sardinian Bersaglieri, a Turkish di- 
vision, and the British cavalry, to support the French iofantry, croased 
the river without opposition, drove back five or six Russian battalions on 
the other side, and reconnoitered the country to Tchorgoun, after which 
the French withdrew to the left bank of the stream. General Pelissier’s 
telegraphic despatch of the 27th had led us to suppose that the French 
had then entrenched themselves at Tchorgoun, on the further side of the 
Tchernaya, but this is not yet confirmed by the despatches, It is, how- 
ever, certain that the allied troops occupy the whole valley—a position 
which forms a most agreeable contrast to the aspect of the camp on the 
plateau before Sebastopol. 


Sarpintan Rirtes Tramine.—An incident occurred to-day which 
threw a strange, and to us a pleasant, light upon their manner of 
making war. While the cavalry pursued the Cossacks to the river, the 
Sardinian Rifles advanced from Kamara, and took up a position com- 
manding the approaches from the valley of the Tchernaya. They had 
hardly done so when our own Hussars and Lancers, returning from the 
pursuit were descried in the distance. The Sardinians, strangers as yet 
to the uniforms of the various nations that are united in these camps, 
mistook them for enemies, and prepared to receive them as such. Colo- 
nel Cadogan, who is attached to their contingent, remonstrated ; and 
when the Sardinians stili showed suspicion, offered to advauce and recon- 
noitre the Strange cavalry. He did eo; and, finding that he at least had 
not been deceived in the uniform, he pointed out to his countrymen 
the exact position in which their allies were posted, and turned them 
aside, so as not to interfere with the. arrangements of the Sardinians. 
This done, he hastened back ; but to his amazement, when he reached the 
spot, he found that the Rifles were gone. While yet undecided what to 
do or in which direction to proceed in search of the fugitives, he heard a 
step by his side, and on looking up he found himself face to face with the 
commander of the missing corps. 

Colonel Cadogan at once told the Sardinian officer there was nothing 
to fear, that the cavalry in front were English. ‘ So much the better,” 
was the careless reply ; “ then we can make ourselves comfortable,” say- 
ing which the Sardinian put a whistle to his mouth and produced from it 
a horrible squeak. Astounded with this eccentric behaviour, the Colonel 
stared at his comrade in arms; but who can describe bis still further as- 
tonishment, when, on a sudden, the very ground near his feet seemed 
alive with human beings! Up started the Rifles in all directions, and 
from all places, like Rhoderic Dhu’s famous gillies; up they started 
from briar and brake, from ditches and water-holes, where the whole 
corps had been lying perdu waiting for the approach of what they be- 
lieved to be the enemy. Woat if Russian cavalry had advanced instead 
of ours! Their surprise would have exceeded that of Col. Cadogan. These 
Sardinian Rifles are as active as they are smart. Toey were hardly a 
couple of hours on the Kamara hills when they had made themselves at 
home and settled down in arbours which in an incredibly short space of 
time they had made out of brushwood. They are exceedingly small, but 
also exceedingly active and energetic men. They march in a trot, and 
climb up steep places with a wonderful rapidity.—-Letier from the 
Camp, May 21. 


OPERATIONS IN THE SEA OF AZOFF, AND BLACK SEA. 


Furtuer Successes.—Intelligence bas been received at the Admiralty 
from Sir E. Lyons, at Kertch, dated the 31st of May, to the effect that the 
squadron in the Sea of Azoff had appeared before Genitchi, landed a 
body of seamen and marines, and, after driving the Russiau force from 
the place, bas destroyed all the depots and vessels laden with corn and 
supplies for the Russian army. One man only was wounded. 

Since entering the Sea of Azoff four steamers of war and 240 vessels 
employed in conveying supplies to the army in the Crimea have been 
destroyed. 

The latest advices{ rom the Sea of Azoff state that thesteam flotilla of 
the allies has destroyed above 200 vessels and six millions of rations of 
corn and flour destined for the Russian army at Sebastopol. 

The Times of the 8th inst. says: “ The naval enterprise which has 
been conducted with so much spirit by Sir E. Lyons and Admiral Bruat 
has led to more immediate results, and the vivid descriptioa of the arri- 
val of the combined forces off the Straits of Yenikale which we have re- 
ceived from our Crimean correspondent will be read with the greatest 
interest. Although the success of the expedition was in the highest de- 
gree prompt, complete, and bloodless, it is evident that the Russians were 
by no means unprepared for a much more formidable resistance. The 
garrison of the forts at the Straits amounted to 10,000 men; these works 
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success upon our gunboats ; and the stores. of powder and manitions of 
war destroyed by the enemy in bis retreat were immense. It seems, also, 
from Sir E. Lyons’s despatch that the Russians had suok no less than 40 
vessels last year to block up the passage of the Straits, but that these ob- 
stacles were carried away by the current and the ice during the winter, 
and had not yet been replaced. This fact serves in part to account for 
the previous delay of the expedition, and shows that it could not have 
been attempted at a wore favourable moment. The absence of wind 
placed the Russian ships at the mercy of the steam guaboats, but nothing 
can surpass the gallantry and nautical skill with which Lieut. M’Killop, in 
command of the Snake, succeeded in baffling and cutting off three sail of 
the enemy, under the fire of their own batteries and in presence of the 
whole fleet. 

“It would seem that the magnitude of the expedition, consisting of 12 
line-of-battle ships, English and French, and about 50 eail-of frigates and 
smaller craft, completely daunted the enemy ; otherwise there was no 
reason for the immediate evacuation of positions which were certainly 
capable of defence. The system of the Russians seems to be, however, to 
destroy rather than to capitulate ; and we shall not be surprised to find 
that even at Sebastopol they pre preparing to blow up the works they 
can no longer hold. The loss already inflicted on the enemy by the 
Kertch expedition must be enormous, and, from the vast quantities of 

npowder aud arms accumulated there, as from the state of the military 

ospitals, the town of Kertch secms to have been used for one of the de- 
pots of the Crimean army. As this town, which is a flourishing and well 
built place of 12,000 inhabitants, is now in the power of the allies, we 
shall probably obtain more information than we have yet acquired as to 
the mode in which the war is carried on by the Russians, and the next 
despatches will be of the greatest interest both as respects the effect of 
these operations on the enemy and the ulterior movements of the army 
now under Sir George Brown and General Autemarre.”’ 


A Live ty Bit or Derar.—On approaching Kara Burnu it was evident 
that our vessels were engaged with the forts and earthworks at Paviovs- 
kaya, which guards the entrance to Kertch and Yenikale. Frequené puffs 
of white smoke, followed by faint echoes and booming reports, which 
rolled heavily along the shore, told us that the contest was tolerably 
smart, bat it certainly did not last very long, for at 1.40.a huge pillar of 
white smoke rushed up towards the skies, opened out like a gigantie bal- 
loon, and then @ roar like the first burst of a thunder storm told us that 
a magaxine had blown up. The action grew slacker, the firing less fre- 
quent. At 2.15 another loud explosion took place, and a prodigious 
quantity of earth was thrown up into the air along with the smoke. A 
third magazine was blown up at 2.25; a tremendous explosion, which 
seemed to shake the sea and air, toak place about three o’clock, and at 
3.30 three several columns of smoke blending in one, and as many explo- 
sions, the echoes of which roared and thundered away together, announced 
that the Russians were beaten from their guns, and that they were de- 
atroying their magazines. They could be seen retreating, some over the 
hills behind Kertch, others towards Yenikale. Tue allied troops com- 
menced disembarking at once, and the boats of the fleet were ordered out 
and landed them on the beach between the Salt Lake, north of Cape Ka- 
musch Burnu, and the cliff of Ambalaki, a hamlet on the hill side in the 
little bay between Kamusch and Pavlovekaya Battery. The heavy steam- 
ers lay outside. The transports were anchored off the Salt Lake to the 
south, and the gunboats and lighter steamers lay off the emoking ruins of 
the Russian earthworks. We passed slowly through the fleet. 

Sir E. Lyons and Admiral Stewart were on board the Vesuvius, und 
Sir George Brown, after seeing the troops landed, went on board and 
held a conference with them. As we anchored a most exciting scene was 
taking place to the westward. One of the enemy’s steamers had run out 
of the Bay of Kertch, which was concealed from our view by the headland 
on which Paviovskaya and the battery of Cape Bornu are situated, and 
was runing as hard as she could for the Straits of Yenikale. She wasa 
low schooner-rigged craft, like a man-of-war, and for a long time it was 
uncertain whether she was a Government vessel or not. The gua boat 
dashed after her across the shallows, and just as she passed the Cape, two 
Russian merchantmen slipped out and made towards Yenikale also, At 
the same moment a fine roomy schooner came bowling down with a fair 
breeze from Yenikale, evidently intending to aid her consort and des- 
ising very likely the little antagonist which pursued her. The gup-boat 

w on and passed the first merchantman, at which she fired a shot: by 
way of making her bring to. The forts at Kertch instantly opened, and 
shot after shot splashed up the water near the gun-boat, which still kept 
intrepidly on her way. As the man-of-war schooner bowled down to- 
wards the Russian steamer the latter seemed to gain courage, slackened 
her speed, and lay to, as if to engage her enemy. A sbeet of flame rushed 
from the gun-boat’s side, and her shot flying over the Russian tossed up 
a pillar of water far beyond her. Alarmed at this taste of her opponent’s 
wo and by the sudden intimation of her tremendous armament, the 

ussian at once took to flight, and the schooner bore away for Yenikale 
again, with the gun-boat after both of them. Off the narrow straits: be- 
tween Yenikale and the sand-bank, which runs across from the opposite 
land, a great number of gun-boats and small craft were visible, and as 
the English gun-boat ran up towards them a Russian battery opened on 
her from the spit on which the town is situate. One of her consorts, 
however, which had followed her early in the chase, was now close at 
hand, and the gun-boats dashed at their enemies, which tacked, wore, and 
ran in all directions, while the gun-boats chased them as a couple of 
hawks would barry a flock of Jarks. The action with the forts became 
very sharp, and the Russian forts on the sandbank began to take part in 
the unequal contest. Sir Edmund Lyons, however, soon sent off the 
light steamers and disposable gun-boats to reinforce the two hardy little 
fellows, and the French steamers also rushed up to the rescue. The bat- 
teries on the sandbank were not silenced without some trouble, but at 
last they blew up their magazines, and the fort at Yenikale followed 
their example. The gun-boats kept up a running fight along the coast 
till it was dark. At about balf-past six.o’clock the batteries in the Bay 
of Kertch ceased firing, the Russians blew up their works, and abandoned 
the town.— Times Corres. with the Expedition, May 24. 


Sousan Katt Apanponep.—The following intelligence, dated June 4, 
has been received from Rear-Admiral Sir Edmand Lyons :—“ Captain 
Moore of H.M.S. Highflyer, who has just returned from the coast of Cir- 
Cassia, reports that the enemy had entirely evacuated Soujah Kali, after 
destroying all the public buildings, 60 guns and six mortars. The enemy 
appears to be concentrating at Auapa, and to be strengthening his works 


pa el The fort on the road between Soujah Kali and Anapa is also eva- 
Cuated. =< 


Tae Srrait or Genircut.—The Strait of Genitchi, across which there 
isa ferry, is said to be not more than sixty fathoms wide ; but it is deep, 
and it serves to carry off the waters of the Putrid Sea into the Sea of 
Azoff. Of the Putrid Sea itself, or Sirwash (as it is properly called), 
scarcely anything is known, and it is wholly unmarked by soundings in 
any charts that we possess. It appears, however, to present considerable 
analogy to the lagunes which encircle Venice, and, though it may be in- 
accessible to steamers of war, we do not despair of ships’ boats perform- 

ng a service in these waters which might be of the most essential impor- 
tance to the campaign. The Russians within the last ten years, as we 
k occasion to state some months ago, constructed a road on piles across 
the Sirwash, at one of its narrowest points, which connects the Crimea 
With the main land by a wooden bridge about two hundred fathoms in 
length. This military road, lying between the Isthmus of Perekop and 
the tongue of Arabat, is more practicable for an army than either of these 
two natural communications, and nothing would be more fatal to the Rus- 
sians than the destrvction of the wooden bridge which completes this line 
ocommunication. The distance from Genitchi to the bridge cannot be 
more than twenty or twenty-five milea. We are ofcourse ignorant of the 
depth of water there may be in the lagunes, but if it be sufficient to float the 
ships’ boats, and we hold the entrance to this inland water, there is no 
Teason why the destruction of this road should not be attempted. 
Suxprr Russian Srarements.—Vienna, June 2—A despatch from 
rince Gortschakoff, dated the 29th, states that the allies have occupied 
; ertch, but have not pushed inwards. He reports thatin consequence of 
he measures which he has taken, the allies will not be able to cut off the 
communications of the Russian army. 
P The following are the terms in which the late operations of the allied 
orces in the Crimea have been announced in the St. Petersburg jour- 
nals :—“ At two o’clock in the afternoon of the 24th the allied forces ap- 
Feared in the Straits of Kertch. Near Sebastopol considerable forces of 
© allied army have occupied the heights on the left bank of the Tcher- 
nae ha and are establishing 4 fortified camp there.” 
he Post Gazette of Frankfort publishes a despatch from Odessa to the 
effect that the Russians are raising batteries to command the cbannel 
hear Genitchi, which connects the Putrid Lake with the Sea of Azoff. 
Another despatch says that General Oushakoff had at length arrived at 
@rekop with his division, four infantry regiments, eaeh 3,600 strong. 





These figures would give Prince Gortschakoff a reinforcement of 18,000 
men—a number which more exact information would probably reduce. 





THE BALTIC, 


The British and French fleets were on the 4th instant close to Cron- 
stadt.—The Russian ships were nearly all dismantled in harbour ; only 
three steamers were serviceable. Admiral Saunders Dundas has been in 
the Merlin to get a nearer view of the fortifications, and to satisfy bim- 
self as to the propriety of an attack ; it is said that he thinks it impracti- 
cable. New works have been added since last year, 

Sixteen Russian merchantmen, most of them loaded with timber, have 
saan captured and destroyed near Cronstadt, and others ran ashore and 

urned. 





Tus Cieverest Man 1n EnGuanp.—The following characteristic let- 
ter, says the Manchester Examiner, has been received by the Admiralty 
agent at Liverpool,from a candidate for her Majesty’s service, who writes 
from Mayo Bridge :—Dear Sir, I am Enclined to join the naval service 
Abord one of your ships of War for the time you have mentioned in your 
Placards, Which I have seen in the Custom house, that is if I be excepted 
as one of your men, I served my time to be joiner and besides I am skill- 
ed in many Arts, And sinces, and I challeoge England to find A man as 
I am in anything I take in band, and you hever get a man in your ser- 
vice would serve you as Well AsI would in any one thing I prepare to 
do. I am not boasting About my Self but Trial goes be yont report I am 
27 years of age or 8, and I stand 5 feet 10 inch And I am free from all 
impediments of Disease you will Pleace let me know with return of Post, 
Whether my service is Excepted of or not and Pleace let me know all 
particulars About it, so that I would have no botter When I would go their 
only join the service, for you will find what I say to be All true. For it, 
would not serve me to go over their on expence and to be not taken on in 
the service. I just sent yéu All Particulars about myself as if you were 
looking at me so as that their can be no mistake in the matter of what 
I say. If you except of me pleace let me know When I am to go over 
their in what terms I am to join the service with you so that there can 
be no more mistake in either side with us.—I am yours truly Respect 
PeTer FLanaGan, Mayo Brige.” 





INE ARTS.—Gouptl & Co. Have Just Published a very popular AMERICAN 

THE COUNTRY ELECTION, after G C. Bingham. Price $10. 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIEK, and LOUIS NAPOLEON; Two Beautiful Lithographs (full 
length figures) after Winterhslter. Price $3 25 each. 

THE SAILOR’S WEDDING ; efver the well-known pain ing by Woodville, and the AMA- 
TEUR MUSICIANS, acompanion to the same. Price, Coloured, $3 25 each. 

am & Poctical Lithograph, as companion to the favourite, THE WILLIS. Price $4 
each. 
Also a very large variety of French, English, and German Engravings, Paintings, Looking 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Artists’ Materials, &c. 

Particular attention paid to Mounting and Framing, Drawings Paintings, &c. 

FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 











AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


BRospwar THEATRE........... Mr. & Mrs. Barney Williams. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRIATY. i Proprietors. 





Notice To Non-PayinG Susscripers.—These individuals, we are proud to 
to say, are not a frequent eye-sore on our list. At the same time we beg to re- 
mind the select few, that the recent change in the business department of this 
office makes it essential that all outstanding accounts should be settled. 





Exchange at New York on London, 109% @ 110%. 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1855. 








The News from Europe Continues to Improve. 

Thank Heaven, two nuisances have ceased—the Conference at Vienna, 
whereat there was no possibility of agreement, and the succession,of garru- 
lous debates in Parliament, wherein it mattered very little whether the 
parties were agreed, or otherwise. As we welcomed the former at the 
outstart with impatient contempt, so we dismiss it now with a grateful 
sense of relief. The ponderous talk of our Legislators requires a word 
of explanation, though we certainly shall not take pains to lay all its 
ramifications before our readers. 

When Mr. Disraeli’s anti-ministerial Resolution was negatived by a 
majority of 100, on the evening of the 24th ult., there remained various 
amendments to be discussed, more or less tinctured with the essence of 
party. There was one exception, an “ unmeaning platitude,”” moved by 
Sir F. Baring. It was to the effect that the House, having seen with re- 
gret that the Diplomatists at Vienna could do nothing, would lend its aid 
in carrying on the war, until a satisfactory peace be obtained. This 
twaddling pronunciamento, and its offshoots, occupied the Commons du- 
ring three long sittings, in the week that ended on the 9th inst. Finally, 
on Friday the 8th, they killed off the amendments that had a dash of 
spice in them, and with one voice adopted the milk-and-water one above 
cited. The climax of absurdity was reached when, at the close of the 
last debate, the mover assured the House, that its decision would be ro 
criterion of its feelings on the question of peace or war. Was the Hon. 
Member ashamed of his own bantling, and hoped that it might be 
stifled? 

As regards the war and our foreign policy, the effect of this debate is 
nil ; but it showed plainly enough that the Peelites, headed by Sir James 
Graham and Sidney Herbert, are courting the peace party. Indeed a fu- 
ture political union between them and Manchester is already prognosti- 
cated, though the turn-about has brought much animadversion upon men 
who when recently in office, affected so much earnestness in conducting the 
war. But let their party-position take care of itself, when the time comes. 
—Many of the other leading men in the House indulged the “ out-of- 
doors” public with their views, which, by the way, the public has received 
with a considerable degree of indifference. We shall but say a word with 
reference to Mr. Cobden, because we have many subscribers with whom 
his authority weighs greatly ; at the same time we would point out how 
the ablest men, in the heat of argument, are betrayed into absurdity and 
inconsistency. Mr. Cobden deliberately asserts that the preponderance 
of Russia in the Black Sea is entirely owing to the great growth of 
grain in her Southern Provinces, and to her numerous and thriving ports 
for commerce! You might suppose that he was getting up a statistical 
table for a Gazetteer, so well is he posted in figures. You would ima- 
gine too, that the “ preponderance ” against which the allies are fighting 
is a question of exports of corn or imports of cotton. You must needs 
forget, in order to coincide with Mr. Cobden, that the mouths of the 
Danube, the coast of Circassia, and the channel of the Bosphorus, 
have been alike kept under a naval and military pressure—sometimes 
applied, always threatened. Again, on another point, the Yorkshire 
oracle takes a most narrow and impolitic view of the whole question at 
issue between Russia and the Allies. We came near making peace, he 
says (and a most fortunate escape we had from it); is it right thus to 
let the slight difference between what Russia would have given, and what 
the Allies would at one time bave accepted, stand in the way of so desirable 
an object? It may be convenient for Mr. Cobden to forget that the British 
nation was intensely disgusted, when it learned that all its efforts and sacri- 
fices were perchance to be thrown away on a flimsy treaty ; he may, under 
such forgetfulness, flatter himself that he is logical in argument and 
sound in advice ; but he does not carry the public with him. In his severe 





mode of handling the inconsistencies and follies of the late and the pre- 


‘ sent governments, he exhibits once more his unquestionable powers. Had 


were armed with new guns of heavy metal, which. opened without much | General Gronteheim had had also arrived at Perekop with his light ca- | we space, we might make some profitable extracts from his five-colamn 
valry division, the third, consisting of four regiments, each 960 strong. | 


speech. But we prefer giving at length the eloquent and practical one, 
addressed to the common-sense of the House of Commons by Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, who—whatever his literary merits—has no standing as a 
politician, and next to none as an orator. It is not merely that the cha- 
racter of this journal might render such a selection aceéptable ; wehon- 
estly believe that a more temperate and judicious review of the engross- 
ing topic of the day has not, for a long time past, appeared in print. If, 
reader, your blood is so hot that the war, and the war alone, can interest 
you, read this speech for the sake of its manly and appropriate senti- 
ments. If you are sick of the war, and want some relief, read this speech, 
for the sake of its happy use of the impressive Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

There is a great dearth, in the London papers by the steamer of the 9th 
inst., of minor topics that invite comment. The Report of the famous 
Roebuck Committee is not yet presented to Parliament. Rumour says 
that Lord Seymour’s draft of a Report obtains preference amongst its 
members, over those of Mr. Roebuck himself, Mr. Drammond, and Sir John 
Pakington.— We find it assumed as a settled fact, that our Lady Queen 
Victoria is to pay the Emperor of the French a visit, early in the month 
of August. It is less certain that the Sultan and the King of Sardinia 
will come to Paris at the same moment, thongh it must be owned that 
such an ocular proof of the good-will, that is the basis of the quadruple 
alliance, would hit the theatrical taste of the Parisians, and therefore meet 
favour in the eyes of the shrewd man who caters for it. 

But you may be sure that neither the record of a long-winded debate 
ending in nothing, or the prospect of the state-pageant just anticipated, 
would lead us to declare, as we boldly do at ‘the head of this summary, 
that the news from Europe continues to improve. We allude of course 
to the progress of the war, of which each successive mail has lately brought 
us good tidings. To-day we have to record farther operations in the Sea 
of Azoff; the evacuation by the Rassians of Soujak Kali (spelt upon 
maps in all sorts of ways); and the storming of the Mamelon and White 
Tower of Sebastopol, a brilliant achievement by the French. This Ma- 
melon is pretty well known to those who, plan in hand, have studied all 
the localities connected with this famous siege. It is a strong-armed 
earthwork battery, thrown up on a hill, some six or seven hundred yards 
in advance of the Malakoff bastion ; and if it cannot be converted by its 
captors into a means of attack, at least we know the value the Russians 


| attached to it, and can guess at their chagrin on adding this to the 


already long list of their defeats. The most knowing of the mili- 
tary critics are puzzled to locate the White Tower; we can afford 
¢o wait for an explanation. Besides the announcement of this new success 
on the part of the French, the mail has brought details of the sanguinary 
conflict of the 22d and 23d ult., wherein they added fresh laurels to their 
military renown. We can find room only for General Pelissier’s despatch ; 
but it is simple and intelligible. Lord Raglan, in his official letter re- 
specting the same affair, pays the highest possible compliment to the 
skill and daring of our indomitable allies. Their loss is set down as 650 
killed, and 2,000 wounded. That of the enemy is roughly guessed at 
6,000. 

We have accounts of more extended movements in the Sea of Azoff. 
They will be read with the deepest interest, though we mast own in fair- 
ness, that the clever pen of a newspaper eorrespondent is apt to give un- 
due importance to minor events. We allude to some of the particulars 
that are transferred to another colama.—We are glad to observe the ex- 
cuse of Sir James Graham, as to the tardiness of these operations, partly 
confirmed, Before the Roebuck Committee he stated that it wasin the 
knowledge of the Admiralty, that the Straits of Yenikalé were blockaded 
by sunken vessels. This really was the case ; but the obstructions have been 
broken up by the action of the winter’s winds and waves.—Lastly, there is 
the Russian abandonment of one of its principal fortresses on the Circas- 
sian Coast, and the capture of its guns by the Allies. The loss of prestige 
in this case is immense, and of immense value, if the war be indefinitely 
protracted. Difficult as it may be to define the exact position that Russia 
occupies in regard to the various tribes of South-Eastern Europe and 
North Western Asia, we know that her yoke is by no meansan easy one ; 
that she rules by the strong hand alone. Eaeh misfortune that happens 
to her on the Coast will be passed from mouth to mouth in the interior, 
and raise hosts of enemies against her. There is no cutting off the news 
of a reverse, when it occurs on the Black Sea coast. 

Perekop is now the strong-hold of the peace-party and the Peelites at 
home, and of many American journalists who toil and strive to make out 
that their predictions of total ruin to the Allies must still be 
verified. These pooh-pooh Kertch and Arabat, as deposits of supply 
for the garrison of Sebastopol—quote with italicised approval Mr. Cob- 
den’s information, that a corn-dealing gentleman of his acquaintance had 
been gulled by the Russian authorities into the belief, five months ago, 
that they intended to abandon Kertch—welcome dgar Mr, Cobden’s pre- 
diction of summer plague and pestilence in the Crimea—publish despatch- 
es from Washington, to inform us that the Russian Minister is laughing 
there with his friends over these latest tidings of disaster—in short, mani- 
fest in every conceivable manner their uneasiness that “the Allies are 
not yet driven into the sea.” We are half inclined to make a selection, 
some day, of the prophecies that have been authoritatively Jaunched on 
the subject, from time to time, by certain of our New York presses. Let 
us, however, acknowledge that they do us good, by balancing at least 
the extravagant antics that are cut by some of our home contemporaries, 
when they find that a Russian cockle-boat is taken, or when some mili- 
tary deed of equivalent value is gazetted. 

The explanation given in the House of Commons, as to the position of 
neutrals in the blockade of the Baltic, turns out to be satisfactory, as we 
predicted. The Russian murmur, addressed to the American ear, died 
away harmlessly. 





Probability of an extensive Campaign against the Indians. 

If there be truth in the rumour that has come to hand, to the effect that 
Fort Laramie, on the Platte River, has been captured by the Sioux, will 
not an anti-Indian campaign on a grand seale be the probable result ? 
We know that an expedition is already on foot, for the purpose of chas- 
tising the rapacious hordes, and clearing the various Westward routes of 
the nuisance and risk of their incursions. But it seems as though this 
last deed must cap the climax of their provocation, and induce more en- 
larged military operations. The White Man has been suffiiciently tolerant. 
It is time that the Red Men were taught how hopeless it is for barbarism 
to wage war with civilization—P.S. The rumour is not credited ; so 
the printer, at his convenience, may retain or omit this ejaculation. 

Colonel Kinney Bows Himself Ont. 

There is au institution—very useful in its way—that is peculiar to 
this country. The vicious, and the virtuous, and all the wayfarers through 
the border region that lies between good and evil, alike resort to it : 
every one, when the occasion serves, is “ out with acard.” If however this 
quasi- American process is but atrare intervals adopted on behalf of injured 
innocence, it is a special favourite with the unfortunates of all ages, 
sexes, and stations in life, who find that public opinion is bearing unplea- 
santly upon them. -Bishops hard-pressed in controversy ; ex- Ministers 
charged with diplomatically compassing a war ; defaulters inconveniently 





tracked home ; showmen accused of outraging public taste ; quacks ex- 
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posed ; politicians unmasked ; these, and the like, figure daily in the 


* (Mewspapers, calling for suspensions of judgment, defining positions, or 


setting the world right as to facts. Notwithstanding its obvious one- 
sidedness, we incline to like the institution. At any rate jt lets you see 
what certain men think of their own cate. 

For this reason, and because the document is an amusing one, we copy 
elsewhere a “ Card” from the noted Colonel Kinney—a sort of P.P.C., 
on his leave-taking. We commend it to our readers, as a neat specimen 
of this style of composition, and as—in the natural inferences to be drawn 
from its closing paragraph—a complete justification of the measures re- 
cently taken by the U. S. Government. Chafe as the Colonel may, it 
was wise and lawful to separate him and his followers from their store 
of munitions of war. 


Judges, Jurymen, and Counsel. 

From an article in the Bangor Mercury extracted into a New York 
paper, we learn with pleasure that the practice of Jurors taking notes of 
testimony is increasing, so far as the Mercury’s sphere of observation ex- 

ends. At the same time we learn with surprise, that our contemporary 
disapproves of the practice. The reasons adduced for the latter are some- 
thing to this effect—that Jurors would be more likely to arrive at just 
conclusions, if they bestowed a general attention only on the conduct of 
@ cause, and relied upon the arguments of Counsel and the charge of the 
Judge, in sifting and applying the evidence they hear from witnesses. 
Their “ display of clerkly skill,” in jotting down memoranda for them- 
selves, is stigmatised as a waste of time.—How greatly opinions will 
differ! Notwithstanding that Wisdom cometh from the East, we venture 
to dissent in toto from this down-East doctrine. A Jadge’s charge would 
indeed be, or ought to be, a safe reliance for a Juror whose intelligence 


. or powers of memory are limited ; but unluckily, it is not the aniversal 


custom for Judges to sum upelaborately. “ You have heard the evidence, 
gentlemen, and it is for you to decide upon its merit,” is by no means 
unusually the gist of a charge from the Bench. As for Counsel, we be- 
lieve that in nineteen cases out of twenty the ends of Justice would be 
furthered, if Jurors carefully stopped their ears whilst those ingenious 
gentlemen are on their legs. The Mercury’s experience must have been 
singularly fortunate, or its reading extremely limited, if it does not know 
that the greatest triumphs of forensic power on record have been achieved 
in the defence of unquestionable guilt. Indeed, we seriously doubt 
whether we should not all be immense gainers, if the employment of 
Counsel in Courts of Law were altogether suppressed. The system, which 
was commenced with the humane intention of shielding the weak from 
the oppression of the strong, has in these days acquired a most noxious 
prominence, and is too often an engine wherewith the strong do oppress 
the weak. But the subject is too vast to be hit off ina paragraph ; we 
should like to see it fairly and fully discussed. Not, however, that there 
is much chance of such an innovation as we suggest. The class of men, 
of whom eminent counsel are the pick, comprises the cleverest and most 
companionable fellows in social life. It supplies leading men for public 
service. It is prominent in every community. It furnishes, professionally, 
matter for daily talk and interest. In short, since the detriment of which 
we complain is mainly experienced by individuals, and the disgrace of 
the system is lost in admiration of the cleverness with which it is con- 
ducted—we see no reason to doubt that “ Gentlemen of the long robe” 
will, for an indefinite period, continue to fill the public eye.—Only, we 
could not consent to see the casual occupants of a thankless office unge- 
nerously snubbed, without saying a word in their defence. 





A Candid Fillibuster. 

Cand our is so seldom pressed into the service of political adventurers, 
that one must do homage to it, wherever it be met. Genéral Quitman, 
whose name has been mixed-up with sundry illegal expeditions against 
Cuba, has now boldly “taken the stump” on behalf of what he calls the 
“ private conquest” of that island. That is to say: a large sum of money 
having been (fortunately) wasted in abortive preparations, and the spirits 
of the enlisted buccaneers having been (happily) damped by frequent and 
indefinite postponement of the attempt, it has been thought advisable 
that the cause should be openly avowed. The General therefore has been 
delivering Lectures on the subject, in Mississippi. His convincing argu- 
ment is solely this—that by private conquest alone is there any chance 
whatever of success. This ingenuous plea comes rather late in the day. 

A Fortunate Imprisonment. 

Were he within reach, we should sincerely congratulate that publicist 
and public man, Mr. Horace Greeley, on a little adventure that has be- 
fallen him in Paris. A French sculptor, who had sent a statue to the New 
York Crystal Palace, heard that it was broken whilst in custody of the 
Association that started that hapless concern ; and so pounced upon one 
of its Directors, in the hope of squeezing damages out of him. Mr. Greeley, 
the Director in question, was forthwith clapped into the Debtor’s Prison 
at Clichy, where he remained for a couple of days, under constant® fear 
that some of his American friends would persist in bailing him out, and 
£0 dim his crown of martyrdom. Fortune however befriended him ; he 
was not bailed ; he was brought duly before the proper Court ; and was 
duly exculpated from liability. He has in fact been just as lucky herein, 
as one of the United States “ Marshals for taking the Census in Kentucky,” 
who is said to have had the run of Parisian high-life, under the general 
impression that his rank put him on a footing with the warrior Marshals 
of France. It is but right to add that Mr. Greeley in his published letter 
takes the matter very good humouredly. Justice also demands, in be- 
half of the poor sculptor, a hint that European artists have had no parti- 
cular reason to confide in the liberality of the “ N. Y.C.P. A.” 





sAusic. 


A CHaT UPON some Torics.—It is two weeks since we have had any musi- 
cal conversation with the readers of the Albion, and although we have even 
now nothing on hand of sufficient importance for a downright critique, yet there 
are matters enough astir for a little musical chat, which we trust may not prove 
without interest to our friends. Even before our last issue, a very prepossess- 
ing and interesting young Prima Donna, Miss Hensler, had made her début at 
the Academy as Linda di Chamounix. This young lady was born in Switzer- 
land and of German parents, but has been, as we learn, educated principally in 
Boston. We state this simply in contradiction of reports assiduously circula- 
ted regarding her American nativity, though we cannot, for the life of us, dis- 
cover what difference the birthplace of an artist can make, for talent and genius 
are the speciality of no country. Some Boston admirers of Miss Hensler had 
sent her abroad to Italy for her studies, whence a short time ago, but after a 
most successful début at Milan, she returned to this country, in consequence of 
the severe illness of her father. As we said above, Miss Hensler is prepossessing 
and graceful in appearance, rather than strikingly beautiful or brilliant. Pre- 
cisely the same may be said of her voice : it is a most pleasing and pure sopra- 

no, of limited power, but charming quality and spotless purity of intonation and 
execution. She has thus far had an excellent school, and appears to have good 
natural taste and ability. Time and practice will give her all the force she may 
need, to exhibit the more large and impressive style of greater Prime Donne. But 
we can condense all our say about Miss Hensler in the few words, that we have 
rarely seen @ more deservedly brilliant and successful first appearance. Vestvali 
as Pieratto, had a role suited exactly for her and did ample justice to it. So 
was Brignoli suited with Carlo, Badiali with old Antonro, and Rocco as the 
Marquis, though the latter appeared too young, for the personator of the old 





fop and rowé..... On Monday Max Maretzek had his benefit, and gave a long 
and varied Programme to 4 well-filled but not (as it ought to have been) over- 
flowing house. There were three acts of Masaniello, with very absurd and 
bad mise en scene, fairly, though not greatly played and sung. Tlien we had 
a buffo scena by Signor Rocco, something after the style of the lamented De 
Begnis’ Fanatico per la musica, but not half as good, and one third too long. 
We had also, and it was the best and most satisfactory performance of the even- 
ing, the Mendicant’s Song from the Prophéte, sung by Mme. Martini D’Ormy in 
capital and effective style, with a freshness, purity and power of voice that | 
fairly astonished the house. To fill up this long bill, an act from “ Linda” 
with the gentle Miss Hensler closed the performance and the regular Academy 
Season.—We may hereafter allude to the ramours we hear regarding next sea- 
son, but upon the principle that ‘ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof” we 
shall wait awhile to see how far rumours may be confirmed. 

Since the close of the regular Academy season (by the way Steffanone and 
several of the other artists have left for Europe, so that the above was this time 
the positively last) Madame Anna De Lagrange and the troupe accompanying 
her, have returned from Boston and have appeared in ‘‘ Norma.” As their 
P. P. C. engagement is to be confined to five nights, it is not probable that they 
will produce any novelty, so we only mention the fact for the information of 
those who have not yet heard the exquisite warblings of Madame Lagrange- 
She is one of the most brilliant artistes ever heard here. 

Another effort at German Opera has been made at Wallack’s Theatre, by a 
troupe under the management of Mr. Albert Maretzek, brother of the conduc- 
tor. They have given the Fille du Regiment with D’Ormy as Marie. The 
weather was unpropitious, but the house was well filled,and the Prima Donna 
made a great hit. By this troupe we are promised an early production of Beet- 
hoven’s “* Fidelio,” one of the greatest and most classical of Operas.—We ex- 
pect to find this highly attractive, both on account of its great celebrity, xad 
because it has never been produced here, except many years ago, and then in 
Engilish............- At Niblo’s Garden the Pyne troupe is playing in English 
Opera. Their success has not been commensurate with the merits of the 
talented aud popular Louisa Pyne, until the production on Monday last of 
Balfe’s ‘“ Dawghter of St. Mark.” This Specfacle Opera has been extremely 
well put upon the stage, and draws crowded and fashionable audiences. It is 
needless to detail the plot of the Opera, as it is already known in various 
shapes. Halévy, Lachner and others have used it for Operas, and play- 
wrights for Dramas and Melodramas. Balfe had a badly written, not to 
say stupid libretto (Bunn’s) to work upon, bad rhythm and rhyme, and 
worse recitative or blank verse, and the Opera scarcely in a single scene 
rises above mediocrity. It is for the most part an ambiguous and mean- 
ingless imitation of the Italian Recitative style. There are some exceptions to 
this, and these are after the good old English Glee pattern, with a romanza or 
two, and a nice Rondo to redeem it. Scenery, processions, armour and banners 
must make up the paucity of literary or musical merit in it. Miss Louisa Pyne 
can do nothing musical in an inferior style, and consequently sang. Catarina 
as well as it could possibly be sung. Mr. Harrison dressed and looked well, 
sang his ballad ‘‘ We may be happy yet” effectively, and on Wednesday even- 
ing, when we witnessed the Opera, sang more in tune than is usually his wont, 
Chorusses and Orchestra might be better, if they kept better together in one 
purpose. . 

The great Musical Jubilee of the different German vocal associations of the 
northern States commences in this city to-day, and is to be continued for several 
days. These festivals take place every year in one of the northern cities, and the 
different Liederkrénze, Mannerchore, &c., from all the towns collect together 
on the occasion. This day more than a thousand singers are expected here 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Boston and other places to join the 
New York resident Societies whose guests they are until the 27th. The lovers 
of massive, good and classical chorusses and glees, all male voices, have a treat 
in store but rarely to be enjoyed. The Programme of their Concert for Mon- 
day, at the Metropolitan Theatre, is a most attractive one...... Jullien of the 
magic baton will again visit New York towards the end of July. He brings 
with him Tamberlik, the great Tenor, as well as a lot of great Soloists, mem- 


bers of his monstre band. 


THE FILLIBUSTER’S FAREWELL. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


The attention which has been bestowed upon our expedition to Nicara- 
gua by the American press leads us to believe that the public mind has 
become interested in its character and purposes. Great results are con- 
fidently looked for from the prosecution of our plans, and a great princi- 
ple of constitutional right is therein involved. I feel warranted, there- 
fore, in behalf of my associates and myself, ia addressing to the public 
this brief card as an earnest that we are not indifferent to the considera- 
tion expressed for our undertaking and the sympathy so generously 
bestowed. 

The late news from Nicaragua is of a character that makes our presence 
in that state at once necessary for the management of our affairs. The 
revolution continues without abatement, and our private advices assure 
us that the property of absentees isin jeopardy. At this moment, when 
future success in our business seems to depend upon the promptitude of 
our movements, we find the Government of the United States blockading 
our ship with three war steamers and a revenue vessel. Our departure 
by the steamship we had chartered being thus prevented by a strong na- 
val force, we have been compelled, at great pecuniary sacrifice and perso- 
nal inconvenience, to seek other means of transport. We invite our friends 
to follow by the first conveyance for Nicaragua. 

The above high-handed measure to oppress private citizens in the pur- 
suit of lawful business has been undertaken by a most extraordinary coa- 
lition, that of the government of the United States and the Accessary 
Transit Company of Nicaragua. 

The latter party to the alliance is a rival of ours in the project of 
sending settlers to Nicaragua. They to whom the trust of administering 
temporarily the affairs of this nation is confided, have presumed to inter- 
pose the strong arm of the navy to place a check upon lawful commerce, 
when no public exigency demanded it, when no public interest was in 
danger, but merely to protect one class of its citizens to the ruin of ano- 
ther. 

We do not desire, however, at this time, to indulge in useless crimina- 
tions or pour our private complaints into the public ear. It is because 
the great constitutional right of voluntary expatriation has been invaded, 
because we have been unable to obtain either a hearing in our courts of 
law, or a response to our demands upon the government for a cessation 
of these persecutions, that we address ourselves directly to the American 
people. The charges we herein make we have abundant testimony to 
substantiate by proof when the day arrives. Until then we ask that the 
verdict in our case may be deferred. Our best defence against the accu- 
sations of our enemies will be our future deeds in the land of our adop- 
tion. 

We claim the right to plant, amidst the wilds of Nicaragua, upon our 
own legally acquired property, the school-house and the church, to live 
there as becom2s orderly, industrious and law-abiding citizens, to encou- 
rage agriculture, establish commerce, and cultivate the arts which em- 
bellish life. In so doing, we violate no law, either human or divine. 
And if, in the fullness of time, political changes should occur, if a respect- 
able, responsible and permanent government should be established, where 
anarchy now reigns, if the unbappy wars that now desolate the land 
should give place to peaceful labour, and the state rise again, purified by 
her trials, and prepared for the place destined by the God of Nations for 
her, we shall still be ready to hear the verdict pronounced upon our enter- 
prise. For that verdict we shall not appeal tothe government, but to the 
sovereignty of that public sentiment before which the government itself 
must bow. H. L. Kiyney. 

New York, June 5th, 1855. 





RUSSIAN HUMBUG IN THE MATTER OF NEUTRALS. 


In the House of Commons, on the 5th inst., Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty for an explanation of the state- 
ment which had appeared in the papers to the effect that Capt. Watson, 
of the Inpérieuse, had recently notified to the authorities at Port Baltic 
that neutral vessels would be allowed to leave the harbour, but only in 
ballast, or with cargoes not of Russian produce, which had giveu occasion 
to the Russian Government to publish a circular declaring that Her 
Majesty’s Government had abandoned the principle on which they had 
commenced the war, that “the flag should cover the merchandise.” 

Sir C. WOOD said, he was in a position to give a most complete and 
satis‘actory explanation of the statement to which the hon. gentleman 





bad re‘erred. It appeared that the Russian Goveroment bad issued a 


man, had been sent by Capt. Watson, of the Impérieuse, to the anthori- 
ties at Port Baltic, calling the attention of foreiga Governments to it, and 
pointing out that such a notice would be in contravention of the declara- 
tion made by Her Majesty’s Government at the commencement of the 
war—that enemy’s property should not be interfered with in neutral 
vessels, He was happy to say that there was not the slightes foundation 
for any such statement. Capt. Watson was now in this country ; he had 
seen both him and the officer who took in the message to Port Baltic; 
from them he had learnt what really did take place, and it would be 
seen from their account, which was totally at variance with the state- 
ment put forward by the Russian Government, that Capt. Watson had 
carried out Her Majesty’s proclamation in the strictest manner ;—A lieu- 
tenant of the Impérieuse was sent into Port Baltic to notify that a block. 
ade was established, He met on the pier the civil governor of Port Bal- 
tic, and he told him that the vessels then in the harbour might leave 
either in ballast or with such cargoes as they had then on board, but 
that they would not be allowed to take any further cargoes on board 
after that notification. That officer and the civil governor visited every 
vessel lying in the harbour, but there were only two which had an 
cargoes on board, one of which was laden with rye, and the other a Dani 
vessel, with spirits. Tbe civil governor pledged his honour that no fur- 
ther cargoes should be taken on board, and the lieutenant told him that 
these vessels as they then stood would be allowed to depart. A further 
statement made in the Russian circular, to the effect that Capt. Watson 
declined to gurantee the vessels going out under these circumstances 
being captured by other cruisers, was equally contrary tofact. What the ci- 
vil governor asked was, that four Russian—not neutral—fishing boats, then 
lying at Port Baltic, should be allowed to proceed to Riga, and the an- 
swer was that, so far as Capt. Watson was concerned, they were free to 
depart ; but it was not for him to say what course the Commander-in- 
Chief would take with regard to the free passage of Russian vessels. 


—_—» 


Tue Frenca GOVERNMENT AND THE Exurpertion.—The Exhibition Com- 

ny are, it is said, to be relieved of all trouble and apprehension touch- 
ng the fate of the undertaking, by the Government. The French are 
great sight-seers when the sight is to be seen gratis, but when even the 
modest sum of a franc is exacted to visit the Exhibition of Manufactures, 
and a like sum to be admitted to the Exhibition of Fine Arts, the majori- 
ty of the French visitors would certainly have abstained from visiting 
one of the two. The Emperor has therefore resolved to indemnify the 
company, and place the undertaking under the Ministry of State, when 
the public will be admitted gratis.—Letter from Paris. 4 








Errects oF THE WAR; BERLIN AND St. Petrerspyre.—A correspon- 
dent of the Times, at Konigsberg, writes that the commercial advantages 
which Prussia is deriving from its neutrality are neither so great nor so 
decided as they are believed to be. On the general and regular com- 
merce of the country the war has acted like a blight. 

The news of the entrance of the allied fleets into the Sea of Azoff has 
caused a great sensation at St. Petersburg. The Government is accused 
of having neglected this last refuge of the commercial flag of Russia, and 
of having spent millions on Sebastopol, while nothing was done for the 
protection of the Sea of Azoff. 

Tue Forrresses or GermMany.—A letter from Berlin in the Consti- 
tutionnel says :—* The Austrian Government has again proposed to the 
Diet of Frankfort to vote a credit of a million and a half of florins for the 
completion of ihe fortresses of Ulm and Rastadt. With the credit of the 
same sum voted last year, the expense already entailed has been up to 
this time twenty-nine millions of florins. The Prussian Government will 
not, it is said, give its assent to this proposition, except on condition 
that the federal fortress on the north-eastern and south-eastern frontiers 
of Germany be also put in a proper state of defence.” 





Appointments. 


Lieut.-Col. Caine to be Senior Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Island of Hongkong.—James Harris, Esq., to be a member of the Council of 
the Island of Montserrat.—-T. Warwicke Brooke, Esq., to be Stipendiary Ma- 
gistrate for the Falkland Islands. 

The office of counsel to the Admiralty, vacated by Mr. Phinn’s appointment 
as Second Secretary to the Board, will be filled by Mr. Atherton, Q.C.—The 
following are some of the arrangements already completed with reference to 
the reorganisation of the military arrangements :—Mr. Thomas Howell has 
been appointed Director-General of Contracts. Mr. John Robert Godley, now 

one of the Income-tax Commissioners, will be Director-General of Stores. No 
gp has yet been made to the office of Director General of Apmy 
thing, but Mr. George Dalhousie Ramsay will be Assistant-Director-General 
of this department. Sir John Burgoyne will retain his office of Inspector-Ge- 
neral of Fortifications, and Mr. Monsell remains Clerk of the Ordnance.—W. 
Tite, Esq., is elected M.P. for Bath, in the room of Thomas Phinn, Esq.—The 
Rev. W. W. Howard, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, to be 
one of H. M. Assistant Inspectors of Schools. 


Aruw. 

War-Orrice, June 5.—3d Regt of Light Drags: Lt-Gen Lanutour, CB, to be 
Col, v Gen Lord Manners, KCB, dec. 23d Regt of Foot: Lt-Gen Rainey, CB, 
to be Col, v Lt Gen Sir G D’Aguilar, KCB, dec. 53d Regt of Foot: Lt Gen Su- 
therland to be Col, vy LtGen McDonald, CB, removed to 92d Regt of Ft. 92d 
Regt of Foot: Lt-Gen McDonald, CB, from 53d Ft, to be Col, v Gen Sir W Mac- 
bean, KCB, dec. 4th Regt Drag Gds; Ens Goldie, from Ist Ft, to be Cor w-p, 
v Wilkinson, pro. 6th Drags; Serg-Maj Mountain to be Qtmr, v Marshall, app 
Paymaster. Coldstream Gds; Act Assist-Surg Bowen, MD, from Staff, to be 
Assist-Surg. Ist Regt Ft; B Johnson, Gent, to be Ens b-p, in succession to Lt 
M'Gwire. pro. 3d Ft; Lt Worthington, from 9th Ft, to be Lt w-p. 4th Ft; C 
Bastable, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Fetherston-Haugh, who ret; W Gibson, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p,v Boyce, pro. 5th Ft; See-Lt Brown to be Lt b-p, v Flood, who ret. 
9th Ft; Ens Grubbe to be Lt, w-p, v Worthington, app to 3d Ft; J Aplin, Gent, 
to be Ens, w-p. 28th Ft; Lt Smyth to be Adjt, v Hackett, pro. 33d Ft; Ens 
Twining to be Lt, w-p, v M’Kie, who resigns. 42d Ft; W Underwood, Gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Agnew, whose app has been can. 46th Ft; Lt Forde to be 
Capt, b-p, v Curtis, whose pro, b-p, has been can. 47th Ft; G Clarke, Gent, 
to be Ens, b-p. 48th Ft; Ens Martin, from Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Lt, 
w-p. 56th Ft; Ens Austin, from 60th Ft, to be Ens, v Letts, app to 3d Ft. 67th 
Ft; G Munro, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 68th Ft; Lt Vaughan, to be Capt, w-p, v 
Edwards, killed in action. To be Lts, w-p: Ensigns Thompson, v H E Smyth, 
dec; Villiars-Stuart, v Vaughan. To be Ens, w-p: W Kay, Gent, v Thompson. 
70th Ft; Lt Cooper to be Capt, w-p, v Reynolds, dec; Ensigns Tovey to be Lt, 
w-p, v Cooper; Green, to be Lt, b-p, v Tovey, whose pro, b-p, has been can’d. 
77th Ft; Lt Orpen to be Capt b-p, v Kennedy, who ret; Ens Dauncey to be Lt 
b-p, Vv Orpen. 91st Ft; Brvt-Maj Scott to be Maj w-p, v Forbes, who ret upon 
f-p; Lt Rad to be Capt w-p, v Scott; Ens Hall to be Lt w-p,v Rae. 94th Ft; 
Act Assist-Surg Watts, from Staff, to be Assist'Surg. 95th Ft; Lt-Col Hey- 
land, from h-p, unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Smith, who ex. Rifle Brigade; H Dug- 
dale, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 

BrEVET.—In consequence of the recent deaths of General Officers, the follow- 
ing are announced :. Lieut-Gen Sir Archibald Maclaine, KCB, tobe Gen. Maj- 
Gen Hon J Yorke Scarlett, being the senior supernumery Maj-Gen, to succeed 
to the vacancy on the fixed establishment. Lt-Col Inglis, 32d Ft, to be Col. 
Major Durnford, 27th Ft, to be Lt-Col. Capt Jenner, 11th Ft, to be Major. 





War-OFrrice, JuNE 8.—Ist Regt Drag Gds; Assist-Surg Andrews, from Staff, 
to be Assist-Surg, v Peile, app to 19th Ft. 2d Drags; J Armstrong, Gent, to 
be Cor, w-p, v Maconochie, dec. Gren Gds; Ens and Lt Anstruther, to be Lt 
and Capt b-p,v Phillimore, who ret. Ist Regt of Ft: To be Ensigns w-p; Lieut 
Keough, from Queen’s Own RI Regt Dublin City Militia; J Lovekin and F Alban, 
Gents. 3d Ft; L St Aubin, Gent,to be Ens w-p. 9th Ft; Lt Miller, from Lon- 
donderry Regt of Militia to be Ens w-p, v Grabbe, pro. 11th Ft; W Norman, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Browne, app to 48th Ft. 12th Ft; W Jarvis, Gent, to be 
Ens w-p, V Robertson, app to 95th Ft. 13th Ft; Assist-Surg Jackson, from Staff, 
to be Assist-Surg, v Wason, deceased. 17th Ft; F Berkeley, Gent, to be Ens 
w-p. 23d Foot; Lieut the Hon S Mostyn to be Capt b-p, v Clarke, who retires. 
27th Ft; Ens Stafford from Fermanagh Regt of Militia, to be Ens w-p, v King, 

roin 7th Ft. 33d Ft; Ens A Browne, from Queen’s Own Royal Dublin City 

ilitia, to be Ens w-p. 36th Ft; Lt W Dashwood, to be Capt b-p, v Monro, who 
ret; Ens Harris to be Lt b-p, v Dashwood. 43d Ft; Crozier, Gent, to be 
Ens w-p, V Richardson, pro. 50th Ft; F Ruck, Gent, to be Ens b-p, 54th Ft; 
W Spooner, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Harris, app to 7Ist Ft. 59th Ft; to be 
Ensigns witliout-purchase ; H Moore, Gentleman, vice Vesturme, promoted in 
17th Foot, and J Cockell, Gentleman, vice Tolcher, promoted ia 30th Foot. 
60th Ft; F Orchard, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, Vv Austin, app to 56th Ft. 62d Ft; 
Act-Assist-Surg Randell, fm Staff, to be Assist-‘Surg. 63d Ft; Act-Assist-Surg 
Hoey, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 66th Ft; Lt Gore to be Capt, b-p, v Ross, 
who ret; Ens Shortt to be Lt, b-p, v Gore. 67th Ft; A Welland, Gent, to be 
Ens, w-p, v Fisher, pro. 68th Ft; C Covey, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Villiers- 
Stuart, pro. 69th Ft; R Clarke, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Gatty, app to 49th Ft. 
71st Ft; Assist-Surg M’Neece, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Grabham, dec. 
85th Ft; K Noyes, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Provost, pro in 30th Ft. 89th Ft; J 
Russell, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 91st Ft; Lt Hibbert to be Capt, b-p, v Howard, 
who ret; Ens Armstrong, from Queen’s County Rifle Regt of Mil, to be Bus 
w-p, v Hall, pro. 98th Ft; D Jones, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Tabuteau, pro in 93d 
Ft. 99th Ft; W Kempcon, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Elliot, pro 4th Ft. Rifle Brig; 
To be Capts b-p; Lt Morgan, v Hon J Stuart, whose pro b-p has been cancelled. 
Lt Cunninghame, v Inglis, who ret. To be Lts w-p; Ensigns Bunbury and 
Luttrell. To be Ensign w-p; W. Purdon, Gent,v Bunbury. Ceylon Riie Regt; 
C Roddy, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Fielding, pro. 





circular stating that a notice, such as that described by the hon. gentle- 


UnatracHep,—L‘ Gillespie. from Rl Newfoundland Co’s, to be Capt w-p- 
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New Books. 


Star Papers; oR Experiences or Art anp Nature. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. New York. J. C. Derby—It is well perbaps that the 
palk of this volume is devoted to converse with Nature, for it is herein 
that the author’s forte will be found. His thoughts on visiting some of 
the done-to-death objects of attraction to the American traveller iu Eu- 
rope—such as Kenilworth, Warwick Castle, and Stratford-on-A von—are 
put variations from what every one bas read a hundred times. Origi- 
nally contributed to the columns of the Wew York Independent, under 
the signature of a * (whence their present title) they may have been— 
from personal interest in the writer—greatly relished by readers of that 
journal. Beyond this particular circle they can scarcely preserve their 
jdentity. So aleo with the brief glimpses, and brief but pungent words, 
bestowed upon two or three of the Picture-Galleries of London and Paris. 
The topics are of the stalest, nor does Mr. Beecher infuse much novelty 
into them, whilst making them part and parcel of his own peculiar orga- 
nization. 

But let no man run an eye over the first few pages of such a book as 
this, and pronounce judgment upon it. Had we done so, we had lost a 
source of much enjoyment; for it is rare indeed to meet with a lover of 
Nature more genuine and genial than Mr. Beecher, or one who makes 
himself a more companionable and pleasant associate if you choose to go 
abroad with him into rural life. It may be, that you will not enter fully 
into that favourite dogma of clergymen and poets, by which the country 

as distinguished from the towa—is redolent of spontaneous piety, and 
prompts direct communings with the Author and giver of all things 
(town and country included). You may perhaps agree with us, with all 
due respect for religious and poetic enthusiasm, that on the whole the mo- 
rals of the rural districts are not so very superior to those of the city, 
and that in drawing a parallel between the rustic and the cockney, much 
may be said on both sides. Not that we mean to say it, though; Mr. 
Beecher is not our spiritual guide. We should vastly prefer having him 
show us the way over the hill-tops, down the valley yonder, along the 
banks of the brooklet that winds silvering through it, or in a survey of the 
noble forest whose tree-tops are swaying in the wind. When he writes 
of mundane matters, there is a reality about him which draws us in his 
train. His transition from these to matters heavenly is so abrupt, that 
he snaps the link that bound usto him. It may be otherwise with the 
readers of the Vew York Independent ; though, as we do not cater for 
them, let us go “ Trouting” with the clever enthusiast under review. 
Our extract is however so long that, for convenience sake, we place it in 
another part of to-day’s paper. Pray don’t skip it. It’s capital; down 
at least to the point ‘‘ where your horse stands hitched to the palings of 
a deserted little house.”” After that, and most unexpectedly, when you 
are about to step into your waggon, the reverend author lays you flat 
on your back, and sets you praying, for an hour so. We confess that in 
our rambles we have never yet fallen in with one of these reverential fly- 
fishers. Mr. Beecher has been more fortunate ; and thisis the rather sur- 
prising, because his ‘‘ Morals of Fishing” are somewhat loose, and convey 
an idea that, but for his proneness to pious and dreamy abstraction, he 

would be a staunch disciple of fine old Isaak Walton. 


Curistig Jounstone. By Charles Reade. Boston. Ticknor & 
Fields.—Declining to be tempted into reading the half-score or so of new 
novels that lumber our desk, the titles of which will probably be enume- 
rated below, we made exception in favour of Mr. Reade, because the pub- 
lic don’t know much about him, and because he gives you an entire “ no- 
vel” within the compass of one small-sized, large-typed, broad-margined 
duodecimo. And we are grateful for our three hours’ entertainment, _ It 
need not have exceeded two, were it not for the Scottish phraseology that 
abotinds, and through which one must pick one’s way, as also for a cer- 
tain hardness of style that prevents one from bolting page after page of 
Mr. Reade, as railroad travellers bolt their refreshments at a station. 
The other alternative—that of dropping his acquaintance— when you find 
him a little hard of digestion, is not to be thought of. He is too original 
and too racy. ' 

There is nothing very fresh in the outline of this story. An ennayé 
young lord going down amongst the “ lower classes”’ for excitement sake 
is not an invention ; nor that he should be a good fellow at heart, play 
the liberal magnifico, and forward the loves of a young couple who inte- 
rest him. That he should at the same time develope his own latent pow- 
ers, and be rewarded by a happy marriage, is also in the due order of 
novel, tale, play, or dramatic sketch. The freshness of “ Christie Jobn- 
stone” is in the local scenes and personages that it introduces, and in the 
peculiar mastery with which, whilst full of improbabilities in language 
aad situation, it preserves throughout its parts a general consistency. In 
this respect, it resembles a good comedy. Therein, the spectatot adjusts 
himself to the atmosphere in which he is placed ; if he be not disturbed by 
rade draughts of common-place, external air, the dramatist may keep him 
under illusion through his three or five acts. Mr. Reade has been, we 
believe, a play-wright ; there is a terseness and epigrammatic turn about 
him, showing a practiced hand in one qualification for that craft.— With 
respect to the locality of the tale, that we have already commended for 
its freshness—it deals mainly with a place of which the world at large 
does not know much, rejoicing in the name of Newhaven. Be not indig- 
nant, O young gentleman, zealous of the fame of Yale College, we do not 
mean your picturesque city of elms and education, but its namesake, a 
fishing village on the Firth of Forth, three miles or thereabouts from 
Edinburgh. If you would like to have it dashed-off, take Mr. Reade’s 
short description. 

The fishing village of Newhaven is an unique place ; it is a colony that 
retains distinct features ; the people seldom intermarry with their Scotch 
neighbours. 

Some say the colony is Dutch, some Danish, some Flemish. The cha- 
racter and cleanliness of their female costume points rather to the latter. 

Fish, like horse-flesh, corrupts the mind and manners, 

After a certain age, the Newhaven fishwife is always a blackguard, and 
ugly ; but among the younger specimens, who have not traded too much, 
or come into much contact with larger towns, a charming modesty, or 
else slyness, (such as no man can distinguish from it, so it answers every 
purpose,) is to be found, combined with rare grace and beauty. 

It 1s @ race of women that the northern sun peachifies instead of rose- 
Woodizing. 

On Sundays the majority sacrifice appearance to fashion ; these turn 
out rainbows of silk, satin, and lace. In the week they were all grace, 
and no stays ; now they seem all stays and no grace. They never look 
80 ill as when they change their “ costume” for a “ dress.” 

he men are smart fishermen, distinguished from the other fishermen of 
the Firth chiefly by their “ dredging song.” 

This old song is money to them, thus :— 

Dredging is practically very stiff rowing for ten hours. 
m4 both the Newhaven men and their rivals are agreed that this song 
iits them through more work than untuned fishermen can manage. 
ol have heard the song, and seen the work done to it; and incline to 
=— it helps the oar, not only by keeping the time true, and the spirit 
uli but also by its favourable action oa the lungs. It is sung in a pe- 
h ‘ar way : the sound is, as it were, expelled from the chest in a sort of 
Usical ejaculation ; and the like, we know, was done by the ancient 
Symnaste ; and is done by French bakers, in lifting their enormous dough, 
ud by our paviors. 
he song, in iteelf, does not contain above seventy stock verses, but 
reat aee 7 are * ——— round which the men improvise the 
e day, giving, I know not for what reason, the pref to 
Sach as verge upon indelicacy. . —* 


The men and women are musical and narrative ; three out of four can 
sing a song or tell a story, and they omit few opportunities. 

Males and females suck whiekey like milk, and are quarrelsome in pro- 
portion : the men fight (round handed), the women fleicht or seold, in the 
form of a tea-pot,—the handle fixed and the spout sawing in the air. 

In connection with fish-wives—for Christie Johnstone, the heroine, is 
one of them—the reader may entirely dissociate his ideas from any 
souvenirs of Billingsgate. Christie is a mermaid of quite another order, 
though the manner of her introduetion to the blasé young Viscount was 
not flattering to her, so far as depended on his lordship’s valet and fac- 
totum, Mr. Sannders. My lord, in a fit of the blues, rendered more than 
usually oppressive by his cousin, Lady Barbara Sinclair, having declined 
the honour of his hand, bad been advised by his physician (a parody of 
Abernethy) to send his yacht down to the Firth, and adventure in a new 
sphere. He is on the ground. 

“Saunders! do you know what Dr. Aberford means by the lower 
Classes ?”” 

“ Perfectly, my Lord.’ 

“ Are there any about here ?” 

‘“T am sorry to say they are everywhere, my Lord.”’ 

“ Get me some’’—( cigarette). : 

Out went Saunders, with bis usual graceful empressement, but an in- 
ternal shrug of his shoulders. 

He was absent an hour and a half; he then returned with a double ex- 
pression on his face. Pride at bis success in diving to the very bottom of 
society, and contempt of what he had fished up thence. J 

He approached bis Lord.mysteriously, and said, sotto voce, but impres- 
sively, * This is low enough, my Lord.” Then glided back, and ushered 
in, with polite disdain, two lovelier women than he had ever opened a 
door to ia the whole course of his perfumed existence. _ 

On their heads they wore caps of Datch or Flemish origin, with a broad 
lace border, stiffened and arched over the forehead, about three inches 
high, leaving the brow and cheeks unencumbered. ’ 

They had cotton jackets, bright red and yellow, mixed in patterns, con- 
fined at the waist by the apron-strings, but bobiailed below the waist ; 
short woollen petticoats, with broad vertical stripes, red and white, most 
vivid in colour ; white worsted stockings, and neat, though high-quartered 
shoes. Under their jackets they wore a thick spotted cotton handker- 
chief, about one inch of which was visible round the lower part of the 
throat. 

Of their petticoats, the outer one was kilted, or gathered up towards 
the front, and the second, of the same colour, hung ia the usual way. 

Of these young women, one had an clive complexion, with the red 
blood mantling under it, and black hair, and glorious black eye-brows. 

The other was fair, with a massive but shapely throat, as white as 
milk ; glossy brown hair, the loose threads of which glittered like gold, 
and a blue eye, which being contrasted with dark eyebrows and lashes, 
took the luminous effect peculiar to that rare beauty. ; 

Their short petticoats revealed a neat ankle, and a leg with a noble 
swell ; for Nature, when she is in earnest, builds beauty on the ideas of 
ancient sculptors and poets, not of modern poetasters, who with their 
airy-like sylphs, and their smoke-like verses, fight for want of flesh in 
woman and want of fact in poetry as parallel beauties. 

There are, my lads.— Continuez ! 

These women had a grand corporeal trait; they had never known a 
corset! so they were straight as javelins; they could lift their hands 
abové their heads!—actually! Their supple persons moved as Nature 
intended ; every gesture was ease, grace, and freedom. : 

What with their own radiance, and the enowy cleanliness and bright- 
ness of their costume, they came like meteors into the apartment. 

Lord Ipsden, rising gently from his seat, with the same quiet polite- 
ness with which he would bave received two princes of the blood, said, 
** How do you do?” and smiled a welcome. 

‘‘ Fine! hoow’s yoursel ? answered the dark lass, whose name was J ean 
Carnie, and whose voice was not so sweet as her face. 

“What ’n lord are ye?”’ continued she. ‘Are you a juke? I wad 
like fine to hae a crack wi’ a juke.” 

Saunders, who knew himself the cause of this question, replied, sotto 
voce, “ His Lordship is a viscount.” 

“ T didna ken ’it,”” was Jean’s remark. “ But it has a bonny soond.” 

““ What mair would ye hae?” said the fair beauty, whose name was 
Christie Johnstone. Then appealing to his Lordship as the likeliest to 
know, she added, ** Nobeelity is just a soond itsel, I ’m tauld.”’ 


It strikes us that even these slight samples of Mr. Reade’s quaint and 
piquant method will induce you to know him. If so, you will find Chris- 
tie a very shrewd, very charming, and very proper person, albeit she does 
figure asa sort of moral Fornarina to a sucking Raphael of English 
growth. And d-propos to Art, and to all the prevalent cant about me- 
dieval “ earnestness’’ and so forth, Mr. Reade quietly and most amusingly 
disposes of much of the latter, by giving Lady Barbara (who is deeply 
bitten with olden-time tastes) a suitor who fails her at a pinch.—-Alto- 
gether, we like “ Christie Johnstone” exceedingly, and wish that many 
of our three-volume spinners would take pattern by it. 


Bev. Suita Aproap. Jbid.—A volume of sketches of Paris, its sights, 
its inhabitants, its institutions, its edifices, its grandees, and its humble 
ones—the result of pretty accurate observation and a neat mode of put- 
ting pen to paper. The lady, in short, is successful in letting her friends 
at home know how pleasantly and profitably “ Bell Smith Abroad ” is 
passing her time ; and as Paris is thoroughly congenial to the American 
taste and is not easily exhausted, she may become extremely popular as 
an authoress. A batch of wood-cuts, contributed by Bell’s artist-coun- 
trymen in Paris, set off the heads of chapters; and the frontispiece gives 
us a soupron of Miss Snead, the English belle of Paris, who was said to 
have captivated the Emperor. She is a buxom lass, apparently ; bat Mr. 
Healy, who painted her, is not under any great obligation to the en- 
graver. 


Tue History or NaPpoLEON Bonaparte. By John S.C. Abbott. New 

‘ork.—This work, published in consecutive numbers of Harpers’ Ma- 
gazine, is now completed and issued in two very handsome large octavo 
volumes, crammed with well-executed wood-cats, maps, end illustrations, 
and having portraits of its hero as First Consul and as Emperor, after 
Schopin and Delaroche respectively. 
So much may be said in its favour, and no more. Asa History, it is 
entirely beneath contempt, being nefther more nor less than an unmiti- 
gated strain of adulation of Napoleon, and misrepresentation of his ene- 
mies, Such a tissue of flattery might have been expected from the most 
servile of courtiers ; that it is written by a citizen of this Republic is one 
of those moral anomalies for which philosophers may account at their lei- 
sure. It remains for Mr. Abbott to write a History of the late Emperor 
Nicholas. His genius evidently lies in that direction, and we doubt not 
that he could readily be furnished with authentic proofs that Nicholas 
was the most amiable, excellent, and liberal-minded of rulers. 


A Home ror Att. By O. S. Fowler. New York. Fowlers & 
Wells.—A curious and probably useful little work, intended principally 
to inculcate the cheapness and convenience of using lime aud gravel as 
a substitute for brick, stone, or wood, in building; and also to demon- 
strate the superiority, in an economic point of view, of the octagon form 
for houses, The details and estimates are minutely set before the reader. 
Dry as they are, they are so seasoned with the author’s enthusiastic desire 
to win others to his way of thinking, that they can scarcely fail to 
awaken attention. 
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HUC’S THEORY OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION.” 


Sir,—I read with much care, in your issue of May 5th, a translation of 
Huc’s Preface to his book of travels in China. On so much of it as re- 
lates to the Revolution in that empire, I beg to offer a few observations. 
When he describes what he saw, and recounts his own personal adven- 
tures, I know of no reason why he should not be believed. But when 
with reference to a remarkable political movement of which he has seen 
nothing, he advances his own opinions unsupported by reliable testimony, 
they become the legitimate subjects of criticism ; especially, when, as qa 
the present instance, they conflict with facts that are sustained by a most 
singular chain of documentary and circumstantial evidence. 

I bave lived five years in China, and was there at the breaking out of 
the revolution. It arose in Kwang-se, one of the Southern provinces, 
lying westward from Canton. An official report on the rebellion by a 
high officer of the imperialist government states, that in 1847 a man 
named Foong and his associates “ had been propagating magical arts to 
seduce the people, and formirg bands and cabals to destroy altars and 
images in the temple—that they possessed heretical books, in which Jesus, 
a false god of the Europeans, was spoken of, and whom themselves had 
seditiously worshipped and honoured.” This is given as the story of its 
commencement, aad its only object, according to this ruler who strove to 
suppress it, was to destroy idolatry. Yet M. Hac takes for granted that 
its originator was a “ freebooter who bands together a few lawless wen, 
and finally the upstart captain of robbers styles himself Commander-in- 
Chief.” He also calls it ‘a trifling revolt of banditti,”” when it was not 
even remotely hinted by their enemies, that those engaged in its begin- 
ning were guilty of any attempt at plunder. Now this agrees substan- 
tially with the avowed history and character of the movement, from 
another and widely different source. 

In 1852 an intimate associate of the leader found his way to Hong- 
Kong, aad stated to one of the missionaries there, that his friend Hoong- 
sew-tseuen (the leader’s name) “studied books from his early youth, 
was intelligent beyond comparison, and having read all kinds of books, 
he went to the examinations at fifteen or sixteen years of age. At one of the 
examinations in Canton he met an extraordinary-looking man with large 
sleeves and a long beard, who gave him a book entitled ‘‘ Good Words 
Admonishing the Age.’ In this book it was taught that men ought 
truly to believe in God, or Jesus, obey the ten commandments, and 
not worship devils. Afterwards, when sick he bad a vision, in which he 
received instructions corresponding with those doctrines taught in the 
book, and therefore he immediately commenced speaking and acting ac- 
cording to the instructions of the book received, and made the following 
stanza of poetry on repentance : 


« Confessing our transgressions against heaven, 

Our dependence upon the full atonement of Jesus, 

We should not believe in devils, but obey the holy commandments ; 
Should worship only the true God with the full powers of the mind ; 
Should think on the glories of heaven ; 

Also on the errors of hell and pity the wicked ; 

And-early turn bo the true, escapin. 

From the errors and afflictions of the world.” 





Again, he made another stanza, saying: 


‘“« Besides the God of heaven there is really no God, 
Why therefore do simpletons take the false to be true ? 
Only by conscience do we perceive our lost state, 

But how shall we come forth of the common errors ?”’ 


Then he travelled in Kwang-se province, and made several books, 
exhorting men to forsake the false and turn to the true. Some time after 
he received the religious book referred to above, he went to the chapel 
in Canton, where he continued for several months memorizing the scrip- 
tures and studying the doctrines ; after which he went to Kwang-se and 
published them. It was not his original design to raise a rebellion ; but 
from the encroachments and injuries inflicted by the officers and soldiers, 
to which we could not submit, there was no alternative left us. The chief 
wrote a few couplets at his leisure and pasted them upon the wall, the 
tenor of which was as follows : 

“« Believe truly in Jesus, and ultimately have happiness ; 

Turn away from God, and ultimately have misery.” 
Another : 
Keep the holy commandments, worship the true God, then when the decapita- 
tor comes, heaven will be easily ascended. 
The common people who believe in the devil, when they come to lay down their 

heads, will find it difficult to escape hell. 
It would be difficult to tell of all the essays he wrote, which he early 
perfected and left at home.” 
A second paper presented is translated in substance as follows : 
“ T bave been an attendant of the chief’s for the last ten or twelve 
years. During our intimacy we received the religious book referred to 
above, entitled ‘ Good Words Admonishing the Age.’ In this book, the 
power of God, the miracles of Jesus, and the temptation of the devil, were 
made known. He thoroughly explained the whole to me. Then when 
he was sick and bis spirit travelled in heaven, what he saw there he also 
fully explained to me. ‘I'hen, like one in a dream, just perceiving, like 
one asleep, just awaking, I wept unawares, the tears coming forth. I 
then took the picture of Confucius which was in the school room, also the 
idol images in the house, and cast them all away ; and frequently spoke 
to my father, brother, relations, friends, and connections, teaching them 
a knowledge of the truth. Among them there were some who listened 
and immediately believed ; some heard and opposed: some heard and 
knew it was true, but did not dare obey ; some at first did not believe, 
but afterwards perceiving its truth, were as those who believed at first. 
Those believers whom the Holy Spirit had converted, united and destroyed 
a great number of images ; but those who did not believe, whose hearts 
were hardened by the devil, opposed and persecuted us. Six or seven 
years ago we heard that a foreigu brother was preaching at the chapel in 
Canton : at this I was glad and rejoiced. I left the school room, gave 
up teaching, and three of us went travelling to various places, where we 
taught these things the same as we had done at home. Then I per- 
ceived the truth of what the Scriptures say: ‘ A prophet is not without 
honour, save in his own country and his own house.’ We bent our 
course towards Kwang-se and to various places there : and many there 
who heard the word were desirous and sought to worship God. We went 
from Kwangtung to Kwang-se several times, and though some believe, 
in Kwangtung province, yet not so many as in Kwang-se. , 
“ At the commencement of our preaching, the officers and soldiers ad- 
mitted that the preachers were good men, and did not fight us, only wish- 
ing, as they protessed, to drive out thieves. Yet soon, we were indicted, 
and two of our number, Wang and Loo, persecuted unto death ; and fight- 
ing commenced merely because we taught men to love one another and 
to do good. Soon, however, tens of thousands of the people were assem- 
bled to us as a wing of protection! How could we but esteem these fa- 
thers and brethren as the power of heaven, to whom the true policy would 
be to join ourselves? Now daily we publish the trae doctrines, and 
daily increase in number, and those with whom we fight have to succumb. 
The strict rules which have been established in our army are upright ; 
and outside the army, among the peopte, men’s hearts bow submissive, 
while the fame of our success daily exteads. Myself and fellow publish- 
ers have been sent among the villages to teach conversion, and publish 
abroad these things, but contrary to expectation, men’s hearts are not 
united. These matters have leaked out, and the covetous officers and 
their vile dependents have desired to seize us, but fortunately, we have 
hitherto obtained the favour of our Heavenly Father and brethren, and 
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escaped their enares and nets, Although it is now thus, we seriously 
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think that our hearts may ultimately be united and this doctrine ex- 
”? 
ee ak Untoces convert to Protestant Christianity, was a man named 
Leang-afa. He bas now been more than thirty years employed as a 
native assistant under the auspices of the London Missionary Society, 
and has been accustomed to make written reports of his labours. A let- 
ter from him in 1834, and printed in the London Missionary Chronicle, 
states that on the 20th and 21s¢ of August of that year, he with three 
associates distributed several thousand copies of the Scripture lessons, at 
the triennial examination of literary candidates in Canton. The descrip- 
tion of the man from whom the chief says he received the book, corre- 
sponds with the appearance of Leang-Afa, and the title of the book, with 
that of those distributed by him, while the occasion, time, and place, 
e. 5 
a a Protestant missionary in Canton writes, in October, 1852, 
that “ sometime in 1846 or the year following, two Chinese gentlemen 
came to iny house in Canton professing a desire to be taught the Chris- 
tian religion. One of them soon returned home, but the otber continued 
with us two months or more, during which time he studied the Scriptures, 
received instruction, and maintained a blameless deportment. That one 
seems to be this Hoong-sew-tseuen, the chief; and the author of the two 
papers above translated was perhaps the gentleman who came with him, 
but soon returned home. When the former first came to us he presented 
a paper written by himself, giving a minute account of having received 
the book of which bis friend speaks in his narrative—of his being taken 
sick, during which he professed to see a vision and gave the details of 
what he saw, which be said confirmed him in the belief of what he read 
in the book. He also told some thingsin the account of his vision, which 
I confess, I was then at a loss, and still am, to know whence he got them, 
without a more extensive knowledge of the Scriptures. He requested to 
be baptised, but left for Kwang-se before we were fully satistied of his 
fitness : but what had become of him I knew not until now. He is a man 
of ordinary appearance, about five feet four or five inches high, well- 
built, round faced, regular featured, rather handsome, about middle aged, 
and gentlemanly in his manners.” Under the same date, he says, “* A 
few days ago I was conversing with a gentlemen here who is personally 
acquainted with the chief, Hoong, and seems well informed as to his 
movements, This gentleman says that about 100,000 of the people 
are now numbered on his side, and that he is.popular, treating them 
with respect, generosity, and kindness, much more so than the soldiers 
of the governnment—that he is abstemious, self-denying, and fast gain- 
ing ground. Said he, ‘ if the Lord is on his side he will succeed, if not, 
4 me.’ ” 

a doubte if there be any infusion at all of the Christian element 
in the revolution, but if so, thinks it more likely it was derived through 
the Mohammedans, of whom there have long been some in China, or more 
probably still, from the writings of the ancient Missionaries, (meaning by 
that term, only Roman Catholics) “ than from the Bibles which the Me- 
thodists (i. e. Protestants) prudently deposit on the seashore.” ! 

Now it happens that in the religious books and tracts of the revolution- 
ists no reference whatever is made to Mohammed or the Koran. None of 
the terms or formularies in use among the Romanists are found. The 
name of the Virgin Mary never occurs, except in the historical nar- 
rative of the New Testament, as with us. There is no mention of a 
single saint in the Romish Calendar ; nor is there any allusion to any of 
the distinctive doctrines, practices, or festivals of the Romish Church. . 

On the contrary, their statements of those doctrines of Christianity 
known among them are in the terms and modes of expression employed 
by Protestant missionaries ; and those portions of the Bible itself, in their 

ion, are from the translation of the late Dr. Gutzlaff—a Protestant 
missionary. Indeed, the Romanists have never translated the Bible iato 
Chinese, and the only version they circulate of the Ten Commandments 
has the very essence of the first and the whole of the second entirety 
omitted. The number “ ten” is made out by dividing the tenth intotwo! 
Besides all this, the insurgents destroy all the pictures, images, and cruci- 
fixes in the few Romish chapels they meet with, and forbid their worship 
as only another form of idolatry. 

M. Huc is therefore greatly mistaken when he speaks of “ the insurrec- 
tion that has so often displayed the cross on its standards ;” for that em- 
blem not only never so appears, but is utterly discarded by the insur- 
gents. 





Again, he states that “the rebels invariably destroyed the pagodas 
and massacred the bonzes.”” This is not true. By reference to the re- 
port of the imperialist officer commissioned to suppress the outbreak, as 
above quoted, it will be seen that he does not charge the rebels with either 
the one or the other of these offences; but only with “destroying altars 
and images in the temples.’’ This accords with my own observation. 

In June, 1853, I succeeded, after some danger and difficulty, in passing 
the blockading fleet of Iarperialist war-junks and entering a stroagly for- 
tified, walled city, in which was entrenched a large division of the insur- 
gent army, within forty miles of Nanking. On a beautiful island in the 
Yang-tsy- Kiang, near that city, I saw several magnificent temples, but 
on landing and going into them, found the altars and idols utterly demo- 
lished. Some of the bonzes, or priests, were still there and told me the 
“ long-haired men” (for eo are the rebels universally designated) had of- 
fered them no personal violence, but only required them to allow the hair 
to grow naturally upon their shaven crowns, to cease from idolatry and 
worship the only true God, whose name I saw chalked in several places 
on the walls ofthe temples. The pagodas near that city were also still 
standing. While among the insurgents, I was present at their daily devo- 
tions. A hymn was first sung concluding with the long metre doxology, 
then a portion of the Scriptures was read, after which all kneeled rever- 
ently while one of the number audibly repeated a prayer. Apart from 
this exercise, and in another room was a table, on which were placed 
three dishes each of tea, rice, vegetables and meat. On asking an expla- 
nation of this, I was told it was an offering to the Supreme Being, and that 
there was one of each kind for each of the three persons of the Holy Tri- 
nity. This is but one of the many errors into which they have fallen, from 
the lack of the Bible entire, and of those competent to expound its mean- 
ing. I also found them observing the Sabbath, and regarding the Ten 
Commandments as their highest code of law. 

From the foregoing statement of abundantly authenticated facts, it is 
not difficult to account for the disaffection of M. Hue and his co-religion- 
ists towards the revolution in China. : 

It seems quite evident that a political agitation was not at first con- 
templated, but that this element was forced upon the propagators of the 
new doctrines by the persecutions of the dominant power ; anditis highly 
probable that the various branches of the Triad society, a secret and long- 
standing association of native Chinese, organized expressly to plot the 
overthrow of the Tartar dynasty, proposed an alliance with the already 
numerous and formidable body of men, that solely on account of their 
change of religion had become obnoxious to the existing government— 
offering to adopt their new creed and practice, on condition that the 
cause should be made common with them against their Manchoo oppres- 
sors, as well as against idolatry. Then, probably for the first time, the 
standard of revolt was raised, a system of offensive warfare was entered 
upon, and thousands of disaffected of all classes—aye, robbers and vaga- 
bonds if you please, flocked to it from all quarters. 

The original denouncer of the idolatry of his countrymen, Hoong-sew- 
tseuen, allowed himself to be put forward as the leader and received the 
Imperial title of Tai-ping-wong, i. e. Peaceful King, or, King of Peace. 
The perfect subordination of his vast army of 3 or 400,000 men—the 
amazing wisdom of his civil and military regulations, and the rigid ob- 
servance by all his foliowers—from whatever motive—of his religious pre- 
cepts and practices, attest an amount of genius and talents at devising, 
executing, and governing, scarce, if at all, inferior to those of Napoleon 
himself. CuarLes TAYLor. 

Camden, S. C., June 13, 1855. 





App-EL-Kaper on Horsertesu.—But although the paper by General 
Daumas is absolutely worthless in a scientific point of view, it deserves 
to be read for its very great interest, both as the elucidation of a prac- 
tical question respecting cavalry horses, and above all as containing a 
remarkahle letter from Abd-el-Kader, showing him to be a thinking and 
a lettered man, no less than a great chieftain. 

The great Arab chief first declares that the stallion has greater influ- 
ence than the mare: “‘ The experience of centuries has established,”’ he 
says, “ that the essential parts of the organization, such as the bones, the 
tendons, the nerves, and the veins, are always derived from the stallion. 
The mare may give the colour and some resemblance to her structure, 
but the principal qualities are due to the stallion.”” We must content 
ourselves with the assertion that decisive experiments in the breeding of 
animals confirm the prevision of physiologists in contradicting this no- 
tion. Mother and father participate in the product ; not equally, but 
indefinitely. Our limits restrict us to the bare assertion, which would 
require @ volume to demonstrate. Although therefore, as a question of 
breeding, we can only award to the stallion such superiority as his rela- 
tive superiority of vigour may give him (for if the mare have the supe- 


preponderant in the offspring), we quite understand the preference of the 
Arabs for the mare, a preference which makes them sell stallions but 
never mares, unless under the extremities of compulsion. This prefer- 
ence Abd-el-Kader has admirably explained. Not only is the mare valua- 
ble as a producer both of stallions and mares, but she is, according to 
the Emir, more enduring ; she better supports hunger, thirst, and the 
fierce radiance of eastern suns. Like the serpent, her force seems to in- 
crease with increase of heat. On the other hand, the stallion has his su- 
periority in certain qualities. He is more rapid, strong, and brave. He 
bas not the serious defect of suddenly stepping during the fight, as the 
mare will if she espies a stallion. He does not fall when wounded, as 
soon as the mare. “I have seen a mare whose leg was fractured by a 
ball, drop at once to the ground, unable to vanquish her agony. I have 
seen a stallion whose broken leg was held only by the skin, yet he con- 
tinued on three legs till he had carried his master from the field, and 
then he fell.”’” Abd-el-Kader adds that when stallions have proved their 
great qualities it is almost impossible to procure them, so fabulous are 
the prices asked. They are only sold to great personages, or extremely 
rich merchants, who pay for them in thirty or forty instalments, some- 
times even by an annuity to the seller and his descendants. 

These indications will suffice to pique the reader’s curiosity. He will 
find Abd-el-Kader’s letter remarkable for its masterly style, and its evi- 
dence of literary culture ; so that it will interest the reader who is indif- 
ferent to the question of horses, Arabian or English English Votice of 
an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 





Tue British MuseuM.—The number of persons admitted to view the 
general collections in 1854 amounted to 459 262 against 661,113 in 1853, 
507,973 in 1852, and 2,527,216 in 1851 (the Great Exhibition year). The 
number of visits made to the reading-rooms for study and research 
amounted to 56,132 in 1854, against 67,794 in 1853, 72,226 in 1852, and 
£78,211 in 1851. The number of visits made by artists to the sculpture 
galleries in 1854 was 3,652, against 6,518 in 1853, 6,983 in 1852, and 
6,086 in 1851. The number of visits to the print room was 3,401 in 1854, 
against 3,928 in 1853, 3,702 in 1852, and 3,867 in 1851. The number of 
visits to the coin and medal room was 1,310 last year. In every depart- 
ment the number of visitors bas fallen off. In the printed book depart- 
ment of the Museum the number of volumes added to the library in 1854 
amounted to 13,055 (including music, maps, and newspapers), of which 
976 were presented, 6,182 purchased, and 5.897 acquired by copyright. 
The number of readers was, on the average, 194 per diem, the reading-room 
having been kept open 289 days, so that each reader consulted, on the 
average, seven volumes a day. In the manuscript department 906 MSS., 
695 charters and rolls, and 18 seals and impressions had been added to 
the general collection ; and 20 MSS. to the Egerton collection ; among 
the acquisitions now more worthy of notice may be mentioned the official 
and private papers and correspondence of Sir Hudson Lowe, from 1799 
to 1828, embracing the whole of the transactions in St. Helena ; a collec- 
tion of 60 original court rolls, and 350 charters relating to the counties 
of Sussex, Surrey, Norfolk, and Saffolk, extending from the reign of 
Henry III. to the 17th century ; avery fine copy of the Historia Miscella, 
with the Historia Ecclesiastica of Cassiodorus ; an extremely fine copy 
of the French translation of Crescentius, executed for Charles V., of 
France, in 1373; some early Greek MSS., on vellum, eight Armenian 
MSS., on cotton paper, including a copy of the Gospels, and several 
scarce works in Hebrew, Samaritan, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Hin- 
dostani, The original account- book of the privy purse expenses of Henry 
VIIL., signed with bis own band throughout ; an autograph deed of agree- 
ment of Spenser the poet; 17 autograph poems and letters of Robert 
Barns ; 15 original letters of Féuélon ; and an original charter of Eudes, 
King of France, executed in 888 or 889. The total number of coins and 
medals acquired in 1855 amounted to 1,778—180 gold, 991 silver, and 
607 copper. In the zoological branch of the department of natural his- 
tory 24,413 specimens of various animals have been added to the collec- 
tion. 

ASSYRIAN Retics ; BeLsHazzar.—Col. Rawlinson has arrived in Lon- 
don from Bagdad, having brought to a close the excavations in Assyria 
and Babylonia which he has been superintending for the last three years 
on behalf of the Trustees of the British Museum. The results of these 
excavations have already in part reached the Museum, but the most va- 
luable portions of them are still in transit. One hundred and fifty cases 
containing sculptures, inscribed tablets, terra-cotta cylinders, and a very 
large collection of small objects of Assyrian Art, were recently unpacked 
at the Museum. One perfect obelisk, and the fragment of a second, are 
the only objects of this collection which have been yet exhibited to the 
public in the Assyrian Gallery ; but the inscribed tablets, which amoant 
in number, we believe, to at least 10,000, the two fine cylinders from K1- 
leh Shergat, and all the smaller relics—which, for better security, are de- 
posited in closed cases—can be examined by the curious. A collection 
of almost equal extent and of greater value—inasmuch as the sculptures 
belong to the culminating period of Assyrian Art, and are infinitely su- 
perior to those which form the present Nineveh Gallery at the Museum— 
was shipped last month at Bussorab, and may be expected to reach the 
Thames in August or September ; while a third or supplementary collec- 
tion, composed of select specimens, the master-pieces of Assyrian Art 
which were disinterred from the new Palace at Nineveh during the past 
autumn and winter, is about to be brought to Europe, in virtue of an ar- 
rangement concluded between Col. Rawlinson and M. Place on board the 
Manuel, a vessel which was sent out by the French Government for the 
purpose of bringing home the collections of MM. Place and Fresnel. Col. 
Rawlinson has further brought with him overland a single small case, 
containing, among other relics of especial interest, the Nebuchadnezzar 
cylinders which he obtained from Birs Nimrad in the autumn of last year, 
and those still more valuable cylinders of Nabonidus, the last King of 
Babylon, which record the name of that monarch’s eldest son Belshar- 
ezer, the Belshazzar of Daniel. 








Burns’ Jessy Lewars.—Mrs. Thomson, the Jessy Lewars of Robert 
Burns, died in Dumfries on Saturday, the 26th, ult., at the advanced age 
of nearly four-score years. Up to a recent date Mrs. Thomson enjoyed 
excellent health, but for some months has been gradually sinking. 

Persons familiar with the life of the poet will remember that Jessy 
Lewars was on the most intimate terms with Burns and his family. Her 
father had been supervisor of Excise for the district, but died some years 
before the poet, and Miss Jessy Lewars, during most of the time that the 
poet lived in Dumfries, resided with her brother John Lewars, who was 
then an officer of Excise, and who became afterwards also, supervisor of 
the district. In the short interval which took place betwixt the poet’s 
return from Brow and his death, Jessy Lewars was unremitting in her 
attention to Mrs. Burns and the children—Mrs. Burns being almost 
constantly confined to bed, as the youngest child of the poet was born on 
the day of the poet’s funeral—and conveyed from her brother’s house, 
such cordials of all kinds as she supposed would be acceptable to the 
bard. After Burns’ death two of the children, Robert, the eldest and 
another, lived with the Lewars’ family for about fourteen montbs. It 
must not be forgotten that Jessy Lewars closed the eyes of the poet dim- 
med with death—that eye of which Sir Walter Scott said, ‘I have 
seen most of the eminent men of my day, but I never saw an eye like 
Robert Burn’s.”’ 

Jessy Lewars, some years after the poet’s death, was married to Mr. 
Alexander Thomson, writer in Dumfries, who died in 1849, and was suc- 
ceeded in business by his son, Mr. A. Thomson. Mrs. Thomsen had five 
sons and two daughters, most of whom survive their mother. Mrs, 
Thomson, in personal appearance, was tall, somewhat stout, with a beau- 
tiful blue eye. She was of a cheerful disposition, with a kindness and 
Open-heartedness which endeared her to all; but her warm friendship 
for and unremitting attention to the poet constitute the claims which 





the memory of Jessy Lewars has upon the affection and grateful remem- 
brance of the admirers of Robert Burns. When in his latter days evil 
reports as to the tendency of his political opinions and his private con- | 
duct had alienated many of his acquaintances, Jessy Lewars, with her | 
brother and sister, became the more unremitting and constant in their | 
friendship. With such opportunities of judging of the poet’s sentiments | 
and character, and herself eminently qualified, by her strong religious | 
opicions and mental capacity, to speak on such a subject, it becomes in- | 
teresting to know that “ Jessy Lewars frequently stated that there never 
Was &Man more maligned than the poet, and that especially he was much | 
misrepresented as to his habits—he was by no means so intemperate as | 
he was said to be.” “She visited his death-bed both by night and day. 
and scorned the idea that the poet died a sceptic. ‘* He died,” she said, 
“in the faith of a Christian.” At the poet’s death Jessy Lewars pos- 
sessed a great many manuscripts and letters of the poet. These she gave 
to Dr. Maxwell, of Dumfries, to be forwarded to Dr. Currie for the bio- 
grapby, and it was often a cause of great regret to her that none of them 
were returned. She possessed the MS. of “ The blue-eyed Lassie,” two 
verses on the back of a bill for an exhibition of wild beasts in Dumfries, 
and a presentation copy of Johnson’s Miscellany, with verses in the hand- 





riority of vigour, owing to her race, health, or age, she will be the more 


Poet,” on which he wrote some verses with a diamond, were unfortunately 
broken in a thousand pieces by the carelessness of a servant who was 








writing of the poet. Two large glasses, referred to in “ The Life of the | 


carrying them from one house to another in Dumfries. Few have lived 


more respected and beloved than Jessy Lewars, and so long as the hu- 


man heart beats in unison with anything that is noble in genius and 
sentiment, so long will the name of Jessy Lewars, the affectionate and 
constant friend of Robert Burns, be dear to the admirers of Scotland’s 
poet.— Scotsman. ; 

TEE LAST MOMENTS OF PIANORL—.....- The affair of the pistol shot 
has produced a deep sensation, and it is still talked of. Perhaps you 
may have heard that the man’s name was neither Pianori nor Liverani, 
but a certain Count Alveroai. This, however, is but an on dit. What ig 
certain is that his firmness was unshaken to the last. There was not a 
single moment of failing nerve, or of unusual excitement. Repeatedly he 
was offered his life if he would make revelations, but he constantly re- 
fused. Before the trial, the President, Partariea Lafosse, went to inter- 
rogate him. ‘“ Do you feel no regret, he said to the prisoner, “ for hay- 
ing committed the attempt !’’—* Purdon, M. le President, I regret hay- 
ing missed.” 

After the sentence he was transferred to the prison of La Roquette, si- 
tuated close to the place of execution. He was placed in a cell on the 
ground floor, looking en the street, so that all night he could hear the 
hammering of the men who were setting up the scaffold. But this had 
no power to move him. At four in the morning, the Avocat-Général 
came into his cell, and, taking out his watch, said, “ You have only one 
hour to live: name your accomplices, and you will be pardoned.” The 
prisoner replied, ‘Iam ready. I have nothing tosay.””—* But have you 
no desire to live ?”"—* Pardon, I am a young man; I should be glad to 
live; but I would not live dishonoured. I have nothing to say.” Ata 
quarter to five, the executioner came to take him. A black veil was 
thrown over his head. When he reached the foot of the scaffold, he threw 
back the veil by a brusque movement of the head, and shouted, with a 
very firm voice, “ Vive la République!’ On the scaffold he raised the 
same cry, adding, “ 4 bas le traitre du Deux Décembre.” Then the ex- 
ecutioner seized him and bound him to the p/anche; but even when his 
head was in the /uwnette he cried once more, tor the last time, Vive la Ré- 
publique! with so loud a voice that it could have been heard at a great 
distance. Although it was not five o’clock, and the time of the execu- 
tion had been kept as secret as possible, there were 2,000 persons present, 
An employé of the Minister of Justice, who officially assisted at the exe- 
cution, said to the governor of the prison afterwards, “ If there are ten 
such individuals in Europe, we are done for.” 

I give you these details, which you may consider authentic, because the 
newspapers have been unable to say a word about it, and were even for- 
bidden to publish any account beyond the paragraph supplied directly 
by the Minister of the Interior..... —Paris létter, May 21. 








NaPoLEON AND CoNSTANTINOPLE.—lIn his 7th volume of the Consulate 
and Empire, M. Thiers narrates the negotiations and confidential inter- 
course of the two Emperors, in July, 1807, at Tilsit. There, he tells us, 
they discussed that immense system by which they were held joint rulers 
over Europe. The possible, the probable partition of the Turkish empire, 
was the continual topic of conversation.”” Napoleon was to have the ma- 
ritime provinces, Russia the banks of the Danube as far as the Balkans, 
One day, says the historian, ** the two Emperors, on returning from a 
long ride, shut themselves up in the writing cabinet, where numerous mapa 
were spread out. Napoleon, apparently continuing a conversation briskly 
begun with Alexander, desired M. de Meneval to bring him the map of Tur- 
key, unfolded it, and then resumed the conversation, and, suddenly clap- 
ping his finger on Constantinople, exclaimed several times, regardless of 
being heard by his secretary, in whom he had absolute confidence—* Con- 
stantinople! Constantinople! Never! ’tis the empire of the world!’ 
M. Thiers adds in a note that he had these particulars from M. de Mene- 
val himself, and that their accuracy is guaranteed by the correspondence 
of MM. de Savary and de Caulaincourt. They prove, he remarks, that 
notwithstanding all the efforts of Alexander, the limit of the Balkans was 
never passed. The Occult Treaty, signed at Tilsit, he further states, 
merely contained a stipulation that in case the Turkish Gov: rnment re- 
fused the mediation of France, its European provinces, excepting Con- 
stantinople and Roumelia, should be relieved “ from the vexations of 
the Porte.” Anxious, then, as Napoleon was in 1807 to gain the Russian 
alliance, there was one price he would not pay for it. He wold not to- 
lerate Russian dominion south of the Balkans ; and though he professed, 
under certain contingencies, a willingness to advance the Russian fron- 
tiers to that range, subsequent events proved that he was insincere in 
those professions, and never intended any real augmentation of the Rus- 
sian empire at the expense of the Sultan.— Examiner. 





LowerinG Suips’ Boats ; AN INVENTOR’s Mopest Estimate.—In & let- 
ter published in the Times, Mr. C. Clifford draws public attention to the 
difficulties attending the plan of lowering ships’ boats at present in use 
in her Majesty’s navy and the mercantile marine, and refers to the par- 
liamentary report of the committee on the loss of the 4mazon as bearing 
out his assertion, that the indifference of sailors to keeping their boats on 
board ship in a fit state for use in case of emergency arises mainly from 
this cause. The report in question states, that “ the means of lowering 
boats evenly, and of readily disengaging the tackles, together with plugs 
that are selfacting, are desiderata wanting throughout the naval ser- 
vice, and that it may be expected some useful means of supplying these 
defects will be devised.” Mr. Clifford then describes an invention of his 
own to prevent the recurrence of disasters arising from this cause. He 
states “ that his plan, which has been favourably reported on by a num- 
ber of nautical and scientific men, is so simple and effectual that be un- 
hesitatingly challenges any six sailors, by tne present system of blocks, 
tackles, aud hooks, to a trial against bim, single-handed to lower and en- 
tirely free trom the ship a boat laden with any freight varying in weight 
from ten cwt. to four tons, either from two davits or a single yard or 
spar, and from any height, with the vessel going at any speed. The 
whole operation is performed by one man only in the boat, who by sim- 
ply paying off a rope, unlashes and frees the boat from the ship’s gripes, 
lowers her levelly into the water, and entirely disengages her as well, 
whatever her weight or the number of her crew ; and it is impossible tor 
her to cant or turn over in her descent, or for a rope to tangle or catch 
in its passage through the block he uses.’’ For the sake of humanity it 
is to be hoped that some opportunity will be afforded to test the efficiency 
of this as well as other systems that have been at different times devised 
for the same purpose. Mr. Clifford has since publicly invited an exami- 
nation of his scheme.—London paper. (We heartily hope Mr. Clifford 
may effect all that he undertakes.) 


A LookeR-ON AT THE House or Commons.—The miscellaneous Parlia- 
mentary incidents of this week are not numerous. Sir James Graham 
in attempting to put Mr. Layard down, put himself down: and on Mon- 
day had to do what has so often been required of him—to confess that he 
was a huge blunderer in consequence of being so colossally crafty. That 
large old gentleman did not look noble in apologising that evening, and 
must have noticed that the respectful but cold House did not believe a 
word of his explanations! But it wasas well, even at the expense of Sir 
James Graham being found out in a meanness, to have the question set- 
tled who killed Cock Robin (Capt. Christie, R. N., much abused by the 
Times’ correspondent and others), and Mr. Layard, if he be patient, and 
take such advice as bas been offered in these columas, and as Mr. Disraeli 
gave him very kindly on Thursday, will have a quiet time of it now.—A 
more promising Peelite than Sir James is Mr. Gordon, Lord Aberdeen’s 
son, who made a maiden speech on Tuesday on the Ballot—speaking 
with vigour and heartiness, and with due affectation of modesty required 
by elderly idiots from clever young men—and indicating that the young 
Whigs do not enjoy a monopoly of liberal principles—Lord Stanley was 
a failure, not for his speech, which I have no doubt was sound and excel- 
lent and pointed, but because he was only heard by the benches imme- 


, diately in face of him. Lord Stanley is a man of first-rate powers, 


born governor ; but he cannot speak, and never will be a speaker,—and, 
therefore, he ought to take to Mr. Carlyle’s cant, that oratory is a mis- 
chievous delusion, suited only to a barbaric period, and so on—London 
weekly paper, May 26. 





Beating Steam Hottow—Wnm. D., Banmistle, of Adrian City Michi- 
gan, ascended on Friday afternoon in a balloon, from that place, at half- 
past ten in the morning, and descended in Clarion county Pennsylvania, 
at half-past two io the afternoon, making the computed distauce of three 
hundred and fifty miles in the extraordinary short time of fuur hours. 
This is his second trip, and an experimental one, with a balloon of un- 
usually large size. It is thirty feet in diameter, contains over six hundred 
yards of silk, and is capable of holding nineteen thousand cubic feet of 
gas. After his ascent to the distance of three miles and a half, the 
eronaut struck the eastern current of air, which he says is continually 
blowing in the one direction. It carried him south of the lakes, through 
Central Ohio. His intention was not to descend until dark, as he wae 
above the rain clouds in a clear upper sky, but the excessive cold to 
which he was exposed brought on the accustomed drowsy sensation, 
which prevented him from properly managing his balloon. He was in 
that sleepy state when his “ craft” anchored in a tree in Ked Bank, 
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having descended in consequence of the evaporation of the gas. The 
cold was so severe that his feet were completely trozen—Philadelphia 
Ledger, June 16. 
Tae Larest Russian ANNEXATION.—According to letters from St. Pe- 
, Russia has profited by the troubles of the Chinese Em- 
ire to effect an easy extension of her frontiers in Southern Siberia. 
Henne haye been found to induce four Mongol Khans, long subject to 
China, to ask that their lands may be annexed to the Russian empire. 
The Mongolians in question are miserable tribes, without agriculture, 
arts, or even towns, and well understand that they cannot hope to main- 
taina position of independence. Of course this request could not be re 
fused and the Khanates, late the possessions,of China are now annexed 
to the Czar’s dominions, 





Tue Vatve or Optica DeLusion.—Many of the pictures sent from 
foreign countries have already changed hands, to the immense gain 
of the original purchaser. Two Danish pictures of flowers and fruit 
bought as soon as unpacked by one of the English commissioners for 
four thousand francs, have been twice resold since then, and on Tues- 
day, were purchased by one of the Aguados for twenty thousand francs 
the pair. Perhaps on speculation likewise. The cause of the engoué- 
ment is said to be the curious and novel play of light which falls through 
leaves upon the wings of a bird, with such magical effect as to pro- 
duce an optical delusion strong enough to convince the beholder that 
the bird is actually hopping across the canvass.—Paris letter concern- 
ing the Exhibition,—(Alas, for Art!) 


SoMETHING LIKE A Law Svuir.—According to the Sentine//e of Namur, 
a very curious affair is about to occupy public attention in Belgium. In 
the siege of Bouvignes, in 1455, the Duke de Brabant made prisoner a 
nobleman named Legrain ; but insteadof taking his life, as he was en- 
titled to do. the Duke consented to spare it on condition of receiving all 
his estates and property. Legrain made over all he possessed, but stipu- 
lated that at the end of four centuries it should returned to his family. 
The Dake made no objection. The four centuries expire in July next, 
and already a great many persons, representing themselves to be descen- 
dants of Legrain, are preparing to claim the preperty. It is foreseen 
that the claims will give rise to numerous lawsuits. 


Posiic IMPROVEMENTS IN ScoTLanp.—The Scotch seem progressing 
with their public improvements. The fair Castle of Linlithgow, the fa- 
vourite residence of the Stuarts, where the unhappy Mary was born, is 
about to be restored. The loch is to be cleaned out, and the grounds are 
to be beautified. The Edinburgh meadows are also to be turned into 
plantations, gardens, and walks ; so that modern Athens will soon have 
a shady Academe for its rising philosophers, even if it be to discourse on 
political economy rather than the essences. 
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PROBLEM No. 338, spy “ Ark.” 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 337. 


White. Black 
1. RtoQ B. K toQ 5 
-ecare | K to K 6. 
3. R toQ B6ch. K te Q5 
4. B to K B 6 checkmate. (*) | . 





i the printed diagram from which this very pretty position was copied the 
terms are stated to mate in five moves. This error nnfortunately mislead us ; 
a above solution will explain. 














IntRopuCTION OF PLANTS INTO E 
by Rose, gardener to Charles II. 
lato. Sir Anthony Ashley, 





NGLAND.—Pineapples were first grown 
Sir Walter Raleigh introduced the po- 
the Ancestor of Lord Shaftesbury, first plant- 
ed cabbages in this country, and a cabbage appears at his feet on his 
monument. Figs were planted in Henry VIII.’s reign, at Lambetb, by 
Cardinal Pole ; and it is said that the identical trees are yet remaining. 
Spelman, who erected the first paper-mill at Dartford, brought over the 
‘wo first lime trees, which he planted at Dartford, and which are still 
growing there. Thomas Cromwell enriched the gardens of England with 
three different kinds of plums. It was Evelyn, whose patriotism was not 
exceeded by his learning, who largely propagated the noble oak in this 
Country, so much £0, that the trees which he planted have supplied the 
havy ot Great Britain with its chief proportion of timber. Cherries were 
itst planted in Kent by the Knights Templars, who brought them from 
the East ; and the first’ mulberry trees were also first planted in Kent by 
~ Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. Aubrey says that Sir Richard 

Veston first brought clover grass out of Brabant. The introduction of 
turnips, and also of sainfoin, is attributed to him, and his memory is re- 
Vered by every inhabitant of Surrey acquainted with his deeds, 

How M. Grassor “Took NOTHING” BY A WirticisM.—M, Grassot, the 
Well-known comedian of the Palais Royal Theatre, was recently sitting 
0a café. After waiting for Some time in vain to be served, he called 
oe who was passing, and, in a too audible voice, said: “ C'est 
— tet comme en Crimée, on ne peut rien prendre.’ These words were 

te out of his mouth than his shoulder was lightly tapped by a gen- 

rw who had been sitting unobserved, but observant, behind him. 
at igs WA said this mysterious individual to the surprised M. Gras- 
the = this highly operatic injunction M, Grassot demurred ; but on 
: Ly agent, for such it was, producing his card, there was nothing 
Raiee one but to follow the representative of law and order to the Pré- 

* wees where the incautious M. Grassot was duly locked up, and onl 
after very urgent reclamations from the director of the theatre. 


“ 








nLEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony of 
AGUE PILbe et a® of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 


Caas 
our mre Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir : 
oubled ‘cine did not cure me, 
tor several months wit 
frien ae Pettect eure b 
cast: *8¥hom T fee 
*s of @simiiar character.—Truly yours, 


Astor Hovse, Dec. 15, 1854. 
I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
h jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 


Weh 
etaon wet used Desher’s Pills, 


j 

R. B. COLEMAN. 
Read also what Physicians say : . | 
ha 


in hundreds of cases of f 
ve @ second chill after commencing with them, econ 
WM. A. NEWELL, M. D., Allentown, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
From the Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
which Professional character aad reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
hat any re ®se gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
fom Brome sentations made by them are worthy of public confider ce. 
t- - Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
are AUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & UO., No &l 
ouse : H. RING, corner John street ana Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON Astor | 
tet New Fork, janal treet and Broadway; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
w adelphie, Penn, | 
- Orleans and E. N. SI 


A. gow York, By GILBERT WENTZ & CO., and DYOTT & SONS, Phil 
O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. ‘341 | 
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PRING 
ym » 1855.—Business Frocks and Cuta —very elegant ussort- 
ch, suts, in every description of Cloth, Casnmere and Tweed fabri -cenging 4 to $20 | 


D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 288, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


————— 





TO AGUE SUFFERERS. 


Take no more Arsenic, Tonics, Mercury, Quinine, Febri uges, Strychnine, or Anti-Period'cs of 
any kind. {be well ksown inefficiency of these noxi+us poisons proves them to be the offsp: 
either of false medical principles or of mercenary quacks. 

The accumulative armo-pheric poison, Malaria is the One Cause for which One Remedy is the 
natural antidote which can Neutralize it ‘fake this aod health is secured. See the advertise- 
meut of RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE. 





FIFTY THOUSAND DOZEN.—The quality sustained, the prices 
reduced, at JAMES E. RAY’S Family Stocking, Under Shirt and Drawer Manufactory, No. 108 
Bowery. The Subse iber is prepared to furnish the readers of the ‘‘ Commercial’’ with a supply 
of bis well-known styles of STOCKINGS and SOCKS, at a profit on the first cest of from one to 
three cents a pair ; and with the first quality of Summer UNDER SHIRTS and DRAWERS, at 
4& profit of from five to ten cents each. JAMES E. RAY, 

108 Bowery, near Grana Street, N. Y. 

SUMMER UNDER GARMENTS AND HOSIERY of every description, 
and at the very lowes: price, will be found at 

THE OLD STAND NO. 104 BOWERY 
Special attention is invited at this season to the 
ZEPHYR MERINO UNDER VESTS, 
originally introduced at our estaodlishmen: several years since, and which have been universally 
approved tor their lightness, elasticity, durability and cheap: ess. 
A. RANKIN &Co., No. 104 Bowery. 


PRING, 1855.—Overcoats for the season, of ligtt, plain and mixed Cashmere, 
Cloths aud Tweeas, of the most approved styles of Surtout and Paletot, ranging from $6 to 

18. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 
SPRING, 1855.—Pants.—Our aseortment of these, from the best selections of Foreign 
and American Uassimeres, &c., bave already elicited general approveal—arranging from 

$2 50 to $10 each. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 253, 259 and 260 Broadway. 








{PRING, 1855.—Vests.—We offer some three or four hundred different designs of the 
most approved siyles of Spring and Summer Vests, ranging fr. m $2 10 $6 
D. DEVLIN & CO., 





0s. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


,PRING, 1855.—Boys’ Clothing.—We would ask the special attention of heads of 
7 families and colleges to ‘our large stock of the above. Great care has been given to the 


selection aud manufecture. Prices auiform and low. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 
GPRING 1855,.—Furnishing Goods.—A large and select lot of Shirts, Cravats, 
Gioves, Robes de Chamber, Smokiug Jackets, &c., selecteu from the best Earopean sour- 
ces, or of our own manufacture. 
D. DEVLIN & CO, Nos, 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 











QPRING, 1855.—Merchant Tailoring Department.—We can say 
\ with confidence that we have toe largest stock of the most desirable styles of CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &c., ever offered by any house in this market, to make to order ; 


and, if net made in the best style, we would request that they be not accepted. 
D. DEVLIN & UO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 

F ASHIONABLE WELL MADE CLOTHING.—One Price for 

Goods. —No deviatim —ALFRED MUNROE & CU., No. 441 Broadway, New York, in- 
vite attention to their choice assortment of 

FASHIONABLE CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN. 
ALSO— 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 

in great variety. 


B@> Purchasers will pleass notice that at this establishment no deviation «an in any instance 
be made from marked prices. ° 




















EFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES.—Robert M. Patrick is the 
Sole Manufacturer in the United States of the above celeorated Sates, and F. C. Goflin’s 
Impenetrable Defiance Locks and Cross Bars, the best Safes and Locks combined in the world. 
Depot, No. 192 Pearl Street, one door below Maiden Lane; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 
Jannon Street. 





ed 
DICK’S 
SPOOL COTTON a Trial, 


ROBERT LOGAN &CO., 51 Dey St., N. Y. 


LA°rs diane 
are respectfully request 
to give 


Ask for it when SHOPPING. 


————— ] 
STEBBINS & co., 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
No. 264 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. A. SCHMIDT & LUNAU, 
IMPORTERS OF 
WINES, BRANDIES AND SEGARS, 
NO. 199 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 














XTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bot 
Two grades. Rich and. Dry. An articte rarely ae oe S pe my 
cases $12 00.—Also, aT _- and CHEDDER CHERSE, arrived 8 Nashville. 
n Sale by 


ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SANBORN, CARTER, & BAZIN. 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUSSEY AND CO. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


©. L. SANBORN, 25 & 29 CORNHILL, 
EZRA CARTER, JR. BOSTO 
THOMAS H. BAZIN. 





N. 





PEEPS FROM A BELFRY. 
EEPS FROM A BELFRY; OR, THE PARISH SKETCH BOOK. By F. W. Shelton, 
author of ‘‘ Rector of St. Bardolph,”’ &c., lvol. 12mo. 18 
The genial flow of spirits, the sparkling English in which he writes, and the fine moral which 
adorns every page, render his books exceedingly pleasing and instructive. In this volume there 
are some scenes of rema:kably pathetic and powerful interest. —New-Yovk Observer. 


The best work that has ever proceeded from bis pen. * We hazard 
nothing in predicting for it an ex:ensive sale.—Knickerbocker Magazine 

Mr. Shelton invests bis thoughts with the pecul arly graceful and tucid style. * * « 
These sketches will be read with interest by ail who can appreciate simplicity, truth, and ele- 


gance.—Courir and Enquirer. 

A charming book. We find in it veins of pathos so sweet and tender that they cannot fail to 
touch the heart.—Boston Olive Branch. 

Toe sketches are all characterized by the peculiar excellence of the author. The lengest sketch 
is ‘* The Seven Sleepers,’’ which is literally steeped in delicious humour ; other are replete with 
pathos es exquisite as it is rare. Altogether the book is a deligh ful one.—Boston Yankee 
Blade, 

The reader who goes throuzh this vo ume will find himself provoked alternately to laughter 
and tears.—N. Y¥. Commercial. 

Written with great deal of warmth and vigour, and presented in an attractive and entertaining 
style —Troy mes. 

‘The book ts full of interest—the sketches are taken from life—trutLful and often thrilling scenes 
are depicted. —Clevela cader, 

In its genuine bumouar, its exquisite perception of natural bewuty, and its aromatic richness of 
style—it is immeasurably superior to similar productions.—New- York Tribune. 

Mr. Shelton is one of ths most natural, agreeable aod companionable of our living prose 
writers. He bas a keen sense of the ridiculous, a large fund of quiet humour, a genuine and ori- 
ginal style, great skill in exbibiting, without crowding, the details of a scene or » life picture, a 
sirong feeling tor the beau'iful, and an intuitive power in finding tre best ad most truthfal por- 
tions of a book or anevent. These are the leading features of a book who e only fault—a rare 
one in these days of verbiage and spasmodic wriiing—is that it is far too brief.—¥. F. Daily 
Tims. 

His sketches are a)! full of meaning—they all tell of familiar things and in a familiar way.— 


New-York Churchmgn. 
Mr. Shelton’s Works. 
THE RECTOR OF ST. BARDOLPH. 1 vol. l2mo. $1. 
UP THE RIVER. 1 vol. illustrated $1 25. 
CRYSTALINE, the Heiress of Fall Down Castle. 1 vol. 88c. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No, 145 Nassan-st., N. Y° 
These books will be sent by mail postage puid—fur the prices appended—remitted to Publiaher. 





F AMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS ¢Gesiring Oi! that will burn all night 

in ordinary metal or solar lamps, without trimming, and that will not gum on machinery, 

are desired to give my Oils only one trial. To bs had in i, 3. or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 10. 

Orders per muil will be sent a» directed 
MATTHEW VANDERHOOFP, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 

Maonfacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lard Oil. 


BUCKWHE AT FOR SEED—With a large assortment of Garden 
and Field Seeds, Farm Impiemenis, best quality Guan», Bone Dust, &c , for sale by 
R. L. ALLEN, Nos, 189 aud 191 Wa er street, N. Y. 








ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, @U.S. M. Steamer ATLANTIC, will 
close at this offlce on WEDNESWVAY, the 2jth day of June, at 104 o’clock, A.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 








ost Office Notice.—The Mails for FUROPE. via Southampton and Havse, ® US M. 
Steamer UNION, wil close at this office on SATURDAY. the 30th cay of June, at Wy 
o’cluck, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmasier. 


U ITED STATES MAIL BOXES.—Post Office, New York, June 
9b, 1855.—The Postmaster-General having authorized a large Tncrense in the number of 
boxes stationed throughout the city for the reception of letters to be forwarded ia the mails or de 
tivered in the city, and baving aiso directed that such boxes be opened and their con ents brought 
te this office four times a day ; aud that the delivery by carriers of mail and city letters, shall be 
at least three times a day in every part of the city south of 54th street: Not-ce is hereby given to 

desiring to have boxes stationed at their place of business. for the accommodation of their 
customers and neighbours, that application therefor should be acdres-ed io writing, t1o NELSON 
J. WATERBURY, As:-istant Postmaster, on or before the 20th day ot June instant. 

No compens :tion is paid for the care of boxes. but for the information of the pnblic a list of the 
paces at which they are s'ationed wi'l be published in all the daily papers. In no case wil a 
box be placed in any store at which any other box is kept for the recep'im of letters to be sent 
by the mai!s or delivered in this city. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





‘NEW YORK INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 


"HE Committee appointed by the Board of Managers of th's Institution to solicit donations, 
have plessure in acknowledging the receipt of the following subscriptions toward the object 
contemplated, viz : 





Amount previously acknowledged. ... ............ +. $2,065 
A Friend to the [ustitution, @ Robert Gracie.......... 250 
ET MPOIEUNINs 6.5.2 00.060 06. 060005008 260 Deb once8 ° 250 
Howland & Aspinwall......... 6. sesccssces eecces 100 
ET NN, 0 cb 5050s HbA ds Cea bO DAE sore PeKebeeeet 100 
SOMMER TPUMRIOIOR,. oo occ ccc cece ccesessss . eee © 
Ly ) OC errr 0% > 50 
TP SUOMI bs occ ews nae 6056008 Cccccecs coccccce 5D 
OR ik: > ape eis ees 5D 
Be Bs So 0 06s 5.5 SO BEEE 6 5.0.60 0 00s ncaessennees 25 
$2,990 


Further sums may be sent to the Treasurer of the Institution, No. 8 Courtlandt Street ; to Dr. 
Isaac Wood, President, 69 East 17th Street; to Robert Gracie, Vice President, 68 Beaver St. ; 
or to any of the Managers. 





SUPERIOR SCOTCH SPOOL COTTON THREAD. 


RRS & MACNAUGHT’S SUPERIOR SIX-CORD 200 YARDS SPOOL COTTON ON 
OAK SPOOLS. Assorted Nos. in tin cases, of 1(0 dozen each, or packages of 6 tirs each, 
of this Unsurpassed fhread for sale, and special orders for particular assortments, received by 
ALEX. KNOX, General Agent, No. 5 Pine Street, New York, 
Also for Sale by 
Messrs. D. M. Knight & Co.; BE. H. Brown & Co.; Sater, Lord & Co.; R & N Dart, Dibblee, 
Work & Moore; W. & J. Morrison; John Morton & Co.; R. Morton, Hohnes & Co. ; and many 
ovher Dry Goods Jobbers and Fancy, Thread, Needle and Hosiery Dealers and Retailers, in New 


York and Brooklyn. i 
128 and 130 North Third street ; and Mesers. McGonegal & Hatn, 219 





Mes rs. Reguel & Co., 
Market street, Philadelphia. , 

Messis. Mercer & Manahan 252 Baltimore street ; Mr. Amos Lovejoy, 123 Baltimore street; and 
Mr. Ferdinand Meyer, 189 Ka!t'more street. Baltimore. é : 
Messrs. Bryan, Adums & Co., Alexandria; Messrs. Kent, Paine & Kent, Richmond ; and 
Messrs. Stevenson & Weddell, Petersburgh, Virginia. 
Messrs. Cowan & Dickenson, Knoxville, Tennesee. 
Messrs J. S. and L. Bowie, Charleston ; and Messrs. Johnson, Crews & Crawley, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 
Messrs, Peet & Simms, New Orlears. Louisiana. 
Messrs. Headley, Taylor & Co., Columbus, Obio. 
Messrs. Briley & Co., Richfield Connecticut. 
— J. M. Beebee & Co., Boston ; and Messrs. Blanchard, Converse & Co., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 





ASTOR HOUSE. 


TH E _Undersigned have renewed their lease of this house, 
a be ter condi'ion than when first opened to the public. a 

New Baths and Water-Closets have been introduced upon every floor. 

Its massive wails, its improved and complete ventilation, render it the coolest house in the city 

during hot weather. sd 

In everything necessary to promote the real comfort of ladies and gentlemen it is second to 

none. ss y J 

Its proximity to the Railroads, enables our patrons to reach any portion of the city without de- 

lay, and at trifling expense. ; 

it is situa‘ed in the healthiest Ward of the City, and the Park and open ground opposite present 

advantages unequalled, a ; é 

Its convenient position for Merchants and for all parties connected with the great public enter. 

prises of the country, is apprec ated, and rooms are always in readiness for the accommodation of 

meetings, &. 

Breakfast from early morning until 11 o’clock. 

Ordinary, 244 and 5. " 

For the a commodation of business men, dinner will be served from 1 o’clock until 24g o’clock. 

Grateful for the past, we pledge ourse:ves to our patrons that everything requisite for their 

comfort and happiness while under our root, shall be provided without stiot, and at a cost tothem 

ot exceeding that of any other first-class Hovel in this city. 
st New York’ June, 1855, COLEMAN & STETSON, 


It has been refitted, and is now in 


Dioner in Gentlemen’s Ordinary, 344, Ladies’ 





CHAMPAGNE WINES. 


AINT Peray Mousseux, dry and! ruity, with fine flavour and bouquet. 
Sillery Sec Meusseux, dry and delicate, with fine flavour and bouquet 
Sillery Mousseux, fruity, flavoury wine. 

Verzens y Mousseux, rich, full bodied wine : 
Cabinet Sillery, very delicate, rich, soft wine, with fine flavour. 
Cabinet A y, fruity, full flavoured wine. 





greatiy obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in ! 


I 


Claret Wines. 
‘ Castens de Pez, 1846, very light, flavoury and delicate . drunk at tables of the first distinction j 
n Par's. 


Chateau Lunessan, 1846, do do do do do 
Larose Medoc, 1844, do do eo do do 
Chateau Latire, 1844, do do do do do 


St. Julien, 1850, rich and full bodied wine. 

Chateau Larose, 1846, full and flavoury. 

Chateau Larose, 1848, rich, full, and fruity, 

Chateau Lafite, 1844, rich, full, and fruity 

Margaux Medoe, in cask, a superior Tab'e Ciaret : : 

The subscribers offers for sale the above Wines, comprising & variety to snit the most fastidious | 

tastes, and which, at their respective prices, will rank in qu«lity with eny tmported. 

THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., N. Y. 


SUMMER OPENING. 


ATTERS TO GENTLEMEN, DESIGNERS AND INTRODUCERS OF STYLES.—We 
this day offer to the novice of our patrons, our ever-popular Rocky Mountain Silvery Bea 
ver Hat; also, a plain dress Castor Hat, peculiarly our own, appreciated and worn by the best- 
class wearers each successive season of iis introduction by us. In the Ruffing Department, 
(known 4s Soft Hatting,) will be displayed the skill and taste of our French Fabricant, whose 
inimitable productions, received per Baltic, together with selections from our own Make Shops, 
wil! render our large and varied assortment comple'e. 
LEARY & CO., Astor House, Broadway. 








ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 


EN AND WOMEN OF THE EI +HTEENTH CENTURY. By Arsene Honssaye. With 
beautiful engraved Portraits of Louis XV. and Madame de Pompadour. 2 vols., 12mo., 450 
Pages each, extra superfine paper. Price $2 50. 

Contents.—Dofresney, Foutenelle, Marivaux, Piron, The Abbé Prevost, Gentil-Bernard, Flo- 
rian. Boufflers, Diderot, Grétry, Riverol, Louis XV., Greuze, Boucher. The Vanloos, Lantara, 
Wat eau, La Motte, Dehle, Abbé Trublet, Buffon, Dorat, Cardinal de Bernis, Crébillon the Gay, 
Marie Antoinette, Mad. de Pompadour, Vadé, Mile. Camargo, Mile. Clairon. Mad. ae la Popeli- 
niére, Sophie Arnon!d, Crébillon the Tragic, Mlle. Guimard, Three Pages in the Life of Dan- 
court, A Promenade ia the Palais-Roya!l, Ihe Chevalier de la Clos. 

PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By Arsene Houssaye. 
Portraits of Voltaire and Mad Parabére. Two vols., 12mo. Price . 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By William E. Aytoun, Professor of Literature 
and Belles Lettres in the University of Edioburgh, and Editor of Biackwood’s Magazine. 1 vol., 
12r0..cloh Price $1. ’ 

FIRMILIAN ; the Student of Badajoz; a Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Percy Jones. W. E. 
Aystoua. Price 50 cents. 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. By Bon Ganitier. 1 vol.,12mo, cloth. Price 75 cents. 

SCOTTISH SONGS, BALLADS, AND POEMS. By Hew Ains)ie, author of * The Ingle- 
side,’ ‘*On with the Tartan,” ‘‘ Rover of Loch-Ryan,”’ &c.. &c. 1 vol., 12mo. Price 75 


cents. 
LADIES OF THE COVENANT. Memoirs of Distinguished Scotiish Females, embracing 
the Period of the Cpvenant and the Persecution. By Key. James Anderson. 1 vol., 
"ri 1 25. 
Po to AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. 12mo., cloth. Price $1. 
THE WORKINGMAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD. Being the Autobiography of a Journey- 
man Printer. By Charles Manby Smith, author of ‘‘ Curiosities of London e.”’? 12mo, cloth, 


rice $1. 
PSR ENZO BENONT; or, Passages in the Life ot an I.alian. Edited by a Friend. 1 vol., 
12mo. Price $l. i= 
A MONTH IN ENGLAND. By Henry T. Tucke m. 12mo,cloth. Price 75 cents, 
SICILY A PILGRIMAGE. By Henry Tuckerman.: 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 
A MEMORIAL OF HORATIO GREENOUGH, consisting of a Memoir, Selections from his 
Writings and Tributes to his Genius, by Henry T. Tuckerman, author of ‘* sicily, a Pilgrimage,’’ 
a ** Month in England,” &c., &c. 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cgmta. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street. 
New BOOKS Just Published by PUDNEY & RUSSELL, No. 79 
JOHN STREET. : 
The End of Con'roversy, Controverted. By the Right Rev. John H. Hopkios, D. D., Bishop*” 
of Vermont. In two vols., muslin, 450 pp. rice $1 per volume. ~” 
The Presbyterian Clergyman Looking for the Church. 600 pages, 12mo. Price $1 25. This is 
now acknowledged to be the leading work in the Controversy between Episcopacy and Presbyte- 


rianism. ‘ : i, 
The Ancient Song of the Church. Price 374, cents. 


With beautifully engraved 
2 50. 





DR. BEECHER'S GREAT BOOK, 

HE PAPAL CONSPIRACY EXPOSED, AND PROTESTANTISM DEFENDED, IN 

the Light of Reason, History, and Scripture. By Edward Beecher, D. D. Finely Illustra- 
ted with Engravings, with an Appendix containing a Keply to the Speech of J. R. Chandler in 
Congress, iu support of Romanism. 1 vol., large l2mo. 

[t is a work that should be read and pondered by every American, whether he is a pious man 
or not.— Philadelphia Christian Observer. 

We have in this volume one of the most searching and thorough 
which bas ever been pubiished.—Boston Daily Journal. 

It is beyond a!! comparison the ableet Anti-Popery work ever published.—Philadelphia Daily 
News. 

‘this masterly work is truly opportune. It is work for the times, and should be widely cireu- 
lated and studied by al! who deem our political and religious libe:ties wor:h preserviog.—N. Y. 
Observer. 

Those who wish to see the stoutest arguments against Popery arrayed by a master hand, and 
so put that the must unlearned can appreciate them, will prize it highly.—N. Y. Daily Times. 

Published by M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel. 


“DOESTICKS'” BOOK. 
12 mo., cloth, elegantly i!lustratei. $1. 
I* CONSEQUENCE OF THE GREAT DEMAND FOR THIS WORK FROM ALL 
sections of the Union, the publication bas been delayed until MONDAY, July 2, when a 
sufficient number wiil have be+n manufactured to meet the present orders. Yo secure early sup- 
ply the trade sbouid forward their orders immediately. Copies sent to any part of the Union 
post paid on receipt of the price. EDWARD LIVERMORE, 
Publisher, No. 20 Beekman street, New York 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR! 
HE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN : A complete narrat ve of the War in Rursia, 





Written 
in a tent in the Crimea, by Major E. Bruce Hamley, author of ** Lady Lee's Widowhood,”’ 
1 vol. 184 pp. paper, price, 374g cents. 

The book will be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of advertised price. It is just the book 
that will be read by every one, everywhere. Booksellers, news agents, railroad meu and others, 
supplied on very tavourable terms. Published by 

SHELDON, LAMPORT & BLAKEMAN, No. 115 Nassan street. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOCKES 
PUBLISHED BY 

D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
I.—LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. From the French of Emile Souvestre, author 
of ** Attic Philosopher in Paris.’’ 1 vol., 12mo, paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, 2 plates, 75 cents. 
This is a very entertaining little book. _It contains the history of a most exemplary young cou- 
ple who, although endowed with many virtues, are still only mortal, and fall into many errors; 
but there is a father—a perfect sage, and an aunt who must have learned wisdom from the lips of 
Penelope herself ; and these two individuals are always at hand to make the wrong right, not with 
the touch of a magie wand, like the good genius in a pantomime, but with that much despised a 
ticle, good advice. 
II.—MKS. JAMESON’S NEW WORK.—A COMMON-PLACE BOOK of Thoughts, Memo- 
ries and Fancies. Original and Selected. Part 1, Ethics and Character ; Part 2, Literature and 
Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 329 pages, 76 cents. . m 
For many years I have been accustomed to make a memorandum of any thought which might 
come across me—(if pen and paper were at hand,) and to mark (and remark) any passages In & 
book which excited either a sympathetic or an antagonistic feeling. The collection of notes accu- 

ulated insensibly from day to day.—Extract from Preface. 
eT TWO GUARDIANS; or Home in this World. By the author —* The Heir of 
Redclyffe,’’ ‘* Heartsease,’”’ &c. 1 vol., 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
The Plan of the Author in writing this Gorton of Gechn :—Throughout these tales the plan has 
been to present a picture of ordinary life, with its small daily events, its pleasures, and pe trials, v0 
as to draw ou) its capabilities of being turned to the best account. Great even's, oe n “ss all 
only a few, are thus excluded, and in the hope of helping to present a clue, by oxneea to the per- 
plexities of daily life, the incidents which —s ee y howe py — er,painting. , and the at- 
tempt has been made to make the interest of the book depend on charac e q 

TV.—CH&MISTRY OF COMMON LIFE—COMPLETE#.—THE ¢ HEMISURY OF COM- 
MON LIFE. By James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S., ae. Author of Lectures on Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Geology,’ &c., &c.  Illustr..ted with 113 Wood Engravings. 2 vols., 12mo. 

rice $2. 











‘ Table of Contents. 
The Beverages we Infuse, 
The Sweets we Extract, 

The Liquors we Ferment, 
The Narcotics we Indulge In, 
The Poisons we Select, ‘the Cireulation of Matter, 
The Beef we Cook, The Odours we Enjoy, A Recapitulation. 

V.—MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. By A. Warner, Author of “ Dollars and Cents.’’ 2 vols., 
12mo., paper covers, 75 cents ; 1 vol., cloth, $1. 

The drift of the book is to show the gentle, yet powerful restraining influence of a lovely, kind, 
and Ubris’ian sister, and a wayward brother ;. the story is well wrought out, and the book is one 
which will fascinate and deeply interest the reader, while it leaves the impress of good principles 

e heart.—Dr. Spraque. 
Meee ACE LER. A Tale, By Julia Kavanagh, Author of “ Natbalie,”” ‘ Madeline,”? 
‘* Daisy Burns,’ ‘* Women of ¢ hris janity,”’ &. vols., 12mo., paper covers, or 1 vol., cloth, $1. 

We shall not be surpriseu if this story prove to be the most popular of the seven or eight which 
we owe to its anthoress.—N. ¥. Courter and Enquirer. ; x ; 

It is a novel of undoubted power, and we have read no work of the kind since Jane Eyre, with 
so much pleasure and interest... Y. Express. 


The Smells we Dislike, 

What we Breathe and Breathe for, 
What, How, and Why we Digest, 
The Body we ‘ berish, 


The Air we Breathe, 
The Water we Drink, 
The Soil we Cultivate, 
The Plants we Rear, 
The Bread we Eat, 
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OLD STAR HOTEL, 64 LISPENARD STREET. 


EX? TO BROADWAY, JOSEPH BROOKS PROPRIETOR.—J. B. BEGS TO IN- 
N form bis friends and the public that he bas opened tha above Hotel, where be nas a choice 
selection of Win s, Brandies, Ales, Porter, Segars, &c. Also Matton Chops, Beefsteaks, Out- 
lets, Ham, Cold Cats, Rarebits, &c , &c. ‘He bas also erected @ Marquee in the garden in the 
rear of the Hotel, which, with the shady vine, now luxuriantly spreadiog its foliage, will form & 
00! and pleasant retreat for the coming season. 

N. B.—European papers received by each mail and files of them kept. Good beds and atten- 

ve waiters. 
. Tas Harmonic Society meets every Wednesday evening. Chair taken at 8 o’clock. 

JOSEPH BROUKS, Proprietor, 
late of Cinciona'i, formerly of Manchester, England. 





COTTON. 
JOHN DICK & SONS, 
THREAD MANUFACTURERS, 
R38 EST the attention of buyers and consumers to tacir make ot 200 yard 6 cord 
POOL COTTON, which they can confidently recommend tothe American public. As 
for strength, finish, le and price, it has no superior in the Unied States. Buyers please 
note it can be had of— 
NEW YORK..............Rosert Logan & Co, 51 treet 
BOSTON. .......0csc0e .. Boryaam Wetton & Co., 9% Milk street. 
PHILADELPHIA,.........d. W. Farreit, Chestaut street. 
BALTI@ORE,...........D. MeItvain. 
BALTIMORE............St@Liman Huyricus & Co., 250 Market street. 
RICHMOND, Virginia......D. H. Lonpon. 


ROCKAWAY, L. I, 1655. 
[HE ROCKAWAY PAVILION, WILL OPEN IN JUNE, AND RECBRIVE VISITORS 
on the 20th of the month 


This Establishment comprises the Hotel, containing 12 suits of $ or 5 family rooms, with private 
entrances, 200 a pone by or Genatenine® ons 12 coitages qpalees, & a) pd Li - 
da of various sizes and or at the Hotel, as me: pr 7 h in- 
creased supply of BATHING HOUSES, PRIVATE A et PUBL U STABLES AND COACH 
HOUSES, in properti di d of such an Establishment. m 

The House will be provided in the most Lberal manner and stocked with the Caoicest WINES 
Fos Te tay A. - a large Bowinc Savooy, Bitt1aRD Room, Cricket Grounp 
LaDies’ AND GENTLEMEN’S ARCHERY GROUND and # permanent Band ‘are provided. 

Cooks, Waiters, &c., are selected French, German and 4merican. ‘ 
The terms for the season will be the lowest possible, consistent with the present high cost 


Rooms may be selected at any time by calling on Mr. Jno. Gxo. Bainprince, at the Hotel, or 
at 47 Cliff Street, New York, where plans may be seen. 


RREN 00 P This elegant House, located on Fifth Ave- 
az th adie 4 in a berica, is inued on the Europ lan, with- 
out any change of its beaut ful furniture or the style of keeping which has been so muc approved 
of by s. It contains apartments for —_— <= —_ —_ nig to those of any 
i . The patro of the public is respec’ solicited. : 
we <r oyna eae ALBERT OLA RK, Proprietor. 

















‘NEW YORK 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Occupying three large Stores. The CenOe by & largest, cheapest, and most complete as- 
AGRICULTURAL oe ee GN THE UNITED STATES. FIELD AND GARDEN 

PERUVIAN GUANO—with the Government brand on each bag—and not damped to make it 
Caep beorter 5 Eepeepeyeee © Lame. a AcLEN ‘ “yee: 189 and 191 Water Street. 





EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the [lus 
trated News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annualsuk- 
scribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights. battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 wiil with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. ' . 
Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Eurepe, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 








ARMS FUR SALE IN CANADA.-—A List may be procured by 
applying, (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 
CAPITAL $200,000. 
OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
THs COMPANY INSURES ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, HOUSEHOLD FURNI 
ture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, aud other Property, against Loss by Fire. 
GEORGE 8, DOUGHTY, President. 
EUGENE PLUNKETT, Vice-President. 
, New York, May 7th, 1855. 
At rh Election held this day the folowing gentlemen were elected Directors for the ensuing 
year, viz. :— 
George 8S. Donghty, 








8. J. Pardessus, Fugene Plunkett, 


Edouard Bossange Frederick Pentz, George B. Morewood. 
Jacob Little, J.T. B. Maxwell, Richard F. Carman, 
Ansten 8. Tattle, Marshall ©. Roberts, Abra’ Van Santvoord, 
Ambrose C. Kingsland, Solomon Banta, Joha B, Peters, 
Wm. A. 8. Van Durer, Ramsay Crooks, O. F. Lindsley 
Henry L. Pierson, Robert Hogan, rick De Peyster, 
Jos. ¥. Bridges, E. K. Collins, Hiram Anderson, 
Alfred Plankett, Waldo Hutchins, John Garci 
Philip W. Engs, Daniel Richards, J. Doremus Mills, 
G. W. Burnbem, L. EB, Lahens, Charles B. Hart, 
Wm. H. Johnson, David 8. Mills, Henry L. Hoguet, 
Howard C. Cady, Joannes Gourd, Jebn Jacob Astor, Jur. 
James Myer 
And the following for Inspectors of Election : 
tdwin Hoyt Avson Livingston Daniel J. Coster. 
And at a subsequent meeting of the Board, GEORGE 8. DOUGHTY, Eeq., was unanimously 
re-elected fF resident. HENRY QUACKENBOSS, Seeretary. 


ALBION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 
1805. 
HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The next Triennial Division of Profits will be made in September next 


Bonus every THREE years.—Profits paid in CASH.—Limits of travel very liberal.—Insu- 
rance at all ages, from 10 to 74 years. ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN, 44 Wall-street. 


CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, N. Y.—Music at the 
REDUCED RATEs. One of the Largest and Hest Selected Catalogues of Choice 

and Popnuiar Music in the United States. Including Piano, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and all 
kinds of Instruction Bo-ks of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 
rious instruments by the first masters. 

THE LARGEST A*SORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musical Instruments 
of all kinds to be fonnd in the Union 

HORACE WATERS’ MODERN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing ip the improvement of 
Over-strings, the length of scale and power of tone of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 
Suen of structure of the Square Pianos. 

T. GILBERT & CO.’S PREMIUM PIANOS, with or without the Zolian, with iron frames 
and circular scales, the most celebrated instruments in the world. 

PIANOS ofa large number of other manufacturers. 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS of all varie'i s at great bargains. 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S MELODEONS tuned the Equal Temperament, to which was re- 
a awarded the First Premium at the national Fair, Washington, D. U. Melodeons of other 
makes 





akes. 
Each instrument guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
aris—Grant LE'TERS OF CRKDI?¢ for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIKCULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 





Alexandria, Broxelles, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Algiers, Cadiz, Jerusalem, Manpheim, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Carisruhbe, La Haye, Marseilles, Seville, 
Apvers, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence, Sienne, 
Athens, Coblentz, Leipsic, Messina, Smyrna, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Colozne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Baden-Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 

e, Dresden, Liege, Manich, Stockholm, 
Serlin, Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 

6, Franktort-s-M., Livourne, Nice, Turin, 

rout, Genes, Lucques, Pau, Venise, 
Bologne, Geneva, Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Bordeaux, Gibraltar, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
3remen, Hambourg, Madeira, Frege, Zurich. 
Sresian, Havre, Malaga, iga, 





oan in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 
suit. 





MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


ANKERS, No. 48 William Street, New Yo F 
B OIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following Cree? eee Dye 





Alexandria, Carlsrnhe, Lisbon, Rome, 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Santon, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Amsterdam, Dresden, Marseilies, St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, Dusseldorf, Milan, Strasbourg, 
Baden-Baden, Edinburg, Moscow, Sienna, 

Berne, Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 

Bonn, Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Bordeanx, Genoa, Mulhouse, Stettin, 
Boulogne, Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Bremen, Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore, 
Brussels, Hamburg, Manilla, Sydney, N.S. W. 
Bagni di Lucca, Hague, Madeira, Turin, 

Basle, Havre, Melbourne, Ags. Toulon, 
Bombay, Heidelberg, Naples, Trieste, 
Batavia, Hong Kong, Nice, Venice, 
Beyrout, Kand:, Ceylon, Oporto, Vevey, 

Cairo, av . Oleron, Vienna, 
Coblents, " Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Cologne, Leghorn, Pan, Warsaw, 
Cadiz, Leipsic, Palermo, Zurich, 
Columbo, © 





bo, Ceylon, Lyons, Pisa. 
ALSO, CREDITS FOR I DEA AED CRIES DOE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
A re) YS DON. 
Branehes and Agoncies at 
Canton Shanghai, Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras, 


Singapore, 
@REDITS FOR AEOPRALIA ON THE BAN E oF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON. 


Ronpeies ond A ~~ 
tland ONS id 90k $56 WEE ES CRUE 55 6 Sd owicks oboe’ Hunter River. 
Brisbane and Ipswich... 0.0.00 Moreton Bay. 
Victoria Branches : 
Melbourne, Geelong, Kvneton. 
Castlemaine. ... ...6+..-..- See e eee ewww ew ences sesee se sMOUnt Alexander. 


rat. 
Sandhurst ASeMCY, ..c0.c es sececeee cee cee sec cee ces cee asecce cee sBendigo, 


COGNAC BRANDY.,............ 00-025 BOB $15 00 B dos. 
QTR? so RPRT crorsesrees soo tee eS 
Hennessy’s |846 “ hes anor. s 
These Brandies are 4th proof, as imported. ? 
Wedderburn’s Old Jamaica Rum... ... 2... 0... eeeecerees 300 bs 8 00 . 
Ramsay’s ‘“‘ Crown”? Whiskey.............- cteseseceerses S00 * 8 00 be 
Scheidam Schnapps........... apabeeabhesadne eanse.4eeeeee) ee 6wW 
Assorted Cases for the Country....... > 60nab eeaen sae » - eabema che eee Besmneiabe ee an 
Chas. Heidseick’s and Mumm’s Champagn A Wholesale Price.. .$14 0@qts. $15 25 pints, 

= nas Cabinet in Cases... ......... 1800 
Claret, Fine Margaux... ........ Dhbe bbe’ cda'ebe cdo cdecee UE 
** _Heut Brioo—Chatean Vallette, vintage 1844... ....... 80 





pd in Caske at various prices. 
Sole Ageut for ALLSOPE’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, Wholesele and Retail, in Casks o 
9, 18, and 6@ Galloxs, and in Bott.es. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 

7 William Street, New York. 
Ra” Evory Article Warranted to be Pure as Imported.—Terms Casu. 


LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 
FE. MESSENGER & CO., 58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United States for 
« Smith's highly celebrated Cordial Gin, are prepared to furnish families, hotels, drug- 
gists and the trade generally with this favourite gin in its original parity, and from the remark- 
able success it bas already attained are warranted in saying that it is far supe: ior to any ether 
article in the mai ket. 








ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 
N CASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI.- 
cians and Sargeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the oy. 
On Sale b. ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U. 8. 
William Street, New York. 





= ay TC cog ar ce EXTENSIVE 
J. C.CON WY HAVING REMOVED TO 
. 43; £.00%8 No. 65 (from their old stand No 52) Falton Street, New York, would invite 
the attention of Amateurs and Dealers to their large Manufactured and Imported Stock of FISH- 
ING and general SPORTING TACKLE. 
Every description of Fishing Tackle made to order. 
J.&J3.C. c would particularly call the attention of Gentleman Amateurs in Canada, to 
their Salmon and Trout b 
J. & J. ©. C. have continually on hand a choice selection of Dizon & Sons’ Sporting Tackle, 
Fancy Cutlery and most articles in the Sporting line. 

ALL KINDS OF SEINES, FYKES, MINNOW NETS, &c., &c. 
Dealers and others will find it mueh to their advantage to examine the above stock. 
Terms to the Trade—Liberal 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
lied and will be mailed to yearlv subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, 
from Charles Willmer’s Universal Engen and Foreign Newspaper 
Offices, NBW YORK, LIVERYOOL, ond Eee AST 


RTHUR WILUMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2ad Floor), New York. 
10 - outh Jobn Street, Liverpool. 


DOCTOR HOOFLAND'’S 
ELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, Prepared by Dr. C. M. 
Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa., will effecivally cure Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, 
Juundice, Chronic or Nervous Debiity, Direases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising fiom a 
disordered Liver or Stomach, such as :— 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness, or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fulness or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or 
Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and difficalt Breathing, 
Flattering at the Heart, Choaking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness 
of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 4c., Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of 
Spirits. 

The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feelin 








Hs GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—yR 

KENNEDY, of Koxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, & 
that cures EVERY KIND OF RUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe com mon Pim. 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except intwo case, (both 
thunder humours) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, ali 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure @ nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to five bottles wil] cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum, 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 

A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
tity is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder‘ul medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour ii bastostart. There are 
no its nor ands, bums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over a thon- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it inevery care. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. 1 gave itto children a year old}: to 
eld ple of sixty. I have seen poor, uny, wo: my looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. It gives great re- 
fief in catarrh and di . Some who have taken it have been co-tive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the Lag / is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person, I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you om get and enough of it. 

Price $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbary. 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & fons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pitisburg ; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A. B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother, To- 
routo ; John Birks, Montreal. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,506,000. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“ A Bavine Bang ror tas Wipow aND THE OrrHaN,”’ 
his Life Assurance Society having 4“ 


Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p 8 for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 
‘broughont the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium, 
The Lecal Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for tr ction of current busi 

1 E: iners in d daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting ferth the advantages of this Company cam be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
Gireet. 














LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 

James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 

John J. Palmer, F. ©. Tucker, 

John G. Holbrooke, A. G. Stout, 

Daniel Parish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ 

Paul —— | Robert J. Dillon, 

Henry Ludiam, Caleb Barstow. 

BANKERS: 

The Merchants’ Bank, New York The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8. 8, KEENE. DR. MEREDSTE CLYMER 





of the utmost ccnfidence in its virtues end adaptation to the diseases for which itis rec ded. 
It is no new and untried article, but ove tl at has stocd the test of a ten years’ trial before th 
American people, and its reputation and sale is unrivalled by any similar preparations extant. 
The testimony in its favour given by the most prominent aud well-known Physicians and indi- 
viduals, in al) parts of th- country is immense. 

Principal office and Manufactory, 120 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

For sale by C. H. Ring and A. B. & D. Sands, New York, and by Druggists and Dealers in 
Medicine every where. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
[* CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
T 





invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious. 
arran t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


pular. 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ty of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably preved a medicine of great utility, 
Prepared and sold, wholesale an retail by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Drege 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥. 

For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupny, John Milhan, Dulluc & Co., 
an Brentuee, Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Druggists, 
Charleston, 8. C. 








DELLUC’S BISCATINE 
OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.—THIS DELICIOUS AND HFALTHY 
Subsiance is now in general use, and is pronounced by those who use it and by Physicians 
as the HEALTHIEST and most EASILY DIGESTED food that can be given to Children. 

It is mavigacating and prevents any DERANGEMENT of the BOWELS, as it does not sour on 
oe cteunes as eccurs with so many of the articles daily employed by families. 1t is put up in 
half-pound papers. 

Prepared only and _ for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries and 
Chemists, 685 BROADWAY, 3 doors below Bleecker Btreet, and 250 Fourth Avenue, Mannufac- 
turers of the celebrated RACAHOUT DES ARABES for Invalids, Wet Nurses and Children ; 
and have constantly on hand all the most approved DIETETICS for Infants, selected always of 
the first quality and with great care. 





HE Greatest Discovery of the Age is Ayer’s Catharti — 
T They don’t help Complaints, Dan ther A FA One Boe bas enred D Sr. 
Boxes bave cured the worst cases of Scrofula. Two Boxes have cured Brysipolen One Box al- 
ways cures the Jaundice. Three Boxes are sure to cleanse the svstem from Boils—often less than 
one does it. . Two Boxes have completely curea the worst of Ulcers on the Legs. Smal) doses 
seldom fail to cure the Piles. One dose cures the Headache arising from a toul stomach. Strong 
doses often repeated «xpel every Worm from the body. They shculd be given to children, who 
are always more or less afflicted with this scourge. Asa gentle Physic they have no equal. One 
Box cures derangement ef the Liver. Half a Box eures acold. They purity the blood, and 
thus strike at the foundation of every Cisease. As a Dinner Pill there is not their equal in the 
world. They are purely vegetable, and can do no harm, but do accomplish an uncommon 
amount of good. 

Are You Sick ’—Then you can’t be cured teosoon. Don’t delay until your complaint is in- 
curable, and then mourn when it is too late.—Four fifths of all the disease. which people the 
church-yards, might be cured by Ayer's Cathartic Pills, iftaken in season.—Don’t go di agging 
through the Spring, faint, wor ig and listless, because ycur blood is loaded with bile, Don’t pa- 
rade yourself »round the world, covered with Pimples, Biothes, Ulcers, Sores end all or any of 
the unclean diseases of the Skin, because your Stomach and Bowe's need strengthening into 
healihy action. Ayer’s Pills set these things right as surely as water quenches fie. They pu- 
rify the body and blood, and restore their functions into healthy activity which you can fel as 
quick as they aretaken, They are the one grea! medicinal wonder o the age, recognited by all 
who know their virtues, and many thousands knowthem. Take the Cherry Peetoral tor a 
Cough, and the Pills for a)l derangements requiring a purgative medicine. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C, AYER, Praciical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold dy all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this rection. 


R#SDES FEVER AND AGUE CURE, OR, NATURE’S INFALLIBLE 

SPECIFIC.—For the Prevention ard Cure of INIEKMITTENT and REMITIENT FE- 
VERS, FEVER and AGU E, CHILLS and FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DEBILI'TY, 
NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of disease which have a common origin in Malariaor 
Miasma. This subtle atmorpheric poison which at certain sesso: s is unavoidably inhal-d at 
every breath, is the same in character wherever it exiets,—North, South, East or West,—and 
willevery where yield to this newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be the greatest dis- 
covery in medicine ever made. 

This specific is so harmlers that it may be taken by persons ofevery age, sex or condition and 
it will not substitate tor one disease others still worse, as is too often the result in the treatment 
by Quinine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or deleterious drugs, not a part cle of any of 
which is admitted into this preparation. 

The proprietor distinctly claims these extraordinary results from the use ofthis NATURAL 
ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA. 

It willentirely protect any resident or traveller even in the most sickly or swampy localities, 
= any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly inhaling Malaria or 

asma. 

It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have ruffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, so that they never even have another chill, by continuing its use accoroing 
to directions. 

It will immediately relieve all the distressing results of Bilious or Ague diseases, such as ge- 
neral debility, night sweats, etc. The patient at orce begins to recover appetite and strength, 
and continues until a permanent and radical cure is effected. 

Finally, its use will banish Fever and Ague from families and all clasees. Farmers and all 

abouring men, by acopting it as apreventative, willbe free from Agvue or Bilious attacks in that 
season of the year which while it is the most sickly, is the most valuable one to them. 

One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions printed 

n German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal discounts 
made to the trade. Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the article will be consigned 
on liberal terms to responsible parties in every section of the country. 

JAS A RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 

AGENTS :—New York, C. V. CLICKENER & CO., and C. H. RING. Boston, WEEKS & 
POTTER. Philadelphia, T. W. DYOTT & SONS, and for sale by dealers generally. 


HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
witbont a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Heir Restorative, and their doom been sealed 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Heir Fluid, with a popularity never atiained by any other article, goes 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation To ladies it is inva'uable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa good head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale thoonghout Ew ope. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder of the age. It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introcuced the sales bave been | eyond all precedent, 
Specimens bave been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has ccme into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknow ledged in every in- 
Stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of ay plication, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

_BOGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided 'uxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
Sce in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H_ RING 
and A. B.&D. SANDS, New York; HAVILANI) HARRAL, Charleston; '8.8 HANCE: 
Raltimore ; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, ot LYMAN & CO., Mentreal ; a; 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE- 
SHAW .Hamilton; GEU. E MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S. In Fngland, ot R. HOVENDEN 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughert the World. 


PURiry ! PURIFY! PURIFY !—4t this season tt is good for all 
hur'ful to none, and bighly necessary 'o thousands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE ELOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effee- 

tual article ever discovered is Dr. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, # rich and delight- 

fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices « f SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with man 
of the most valuaple plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, prepared wi h fine loaf sugar 
fan Poearge forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
, & STRENGTHENL . RATING M Yi 
thing ever —— NG, PURIFYING, and INVIGO G MEDICINE, unsurpasVed by any- 
t. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the 

every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS tape 

to six botiles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 

eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers. CHRONIO 

RHEUMATISM, Me curia! complaints, and all he most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 

ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 

Sold by all Druggists, A. CUSHMAN & 0O. 








THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


. HABICHT, General Agent, 












Chief Cabin Passage... ...........+... $130 | Second Cabin Passage... ....... 6.5 eee oes 5 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage. .......... 6.545. $llu | Second Cabin Passage.,............ 006. Ho 
B@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Arabla,.. ... 2... 6020+ e00+.--Oapt. JUDKINS, | America,......-..00+ eeeeee+s. Capt. Lame, 
P ° ... Capt. Rrrig. | Europa, .. pt. Suan Nor, 


ecocere t. E. G, Lorr. | Canada,. 
Africa, ....-ccceseees ....-Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,. 

These vessels carry @ clear White light at their mast head—; 
bow. 


... Capt. Siomr, 
oe cee .Capt. Lx ror, 


on starboard bow—red on port 





From 
America. ....... 066+ Pee Wednesday... 2... ..seeeee? June 6th “| 
Africa ..... eccseccce aaa Wednesday, ........+00..-June 20h ** 
PB os covvecccannnes Ns 09 09800640 2mm Wednesday... ......25 06+ July 4th *“ 
BONED... 0 4e che boc Ec) oo bbe 0000: 0500 EN 06 vee > ebewreeet July léth “* 


ag There will be no steamships of this Line trom New York, until further notice. 8 
Berths not secured antil ee. 
An experienced surgeon on rd. 
The = ay of these shipe will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, J . 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof the! 


expressed. 
For freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 
4 Bowling Groen. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC . ... 2. cccceccccecescececcececseces OMpt, WEST, 
The PACIPIC .......ccscoccccses ecceccece eeece cee se Capt, NYE 
The BALTIC, .......- ce ceececncseceececcccececcess Capt, COMSTOCK, 
The ADRIATIC ...... cece cecceccececcesecesce ses SURpt, —— mmm 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
aken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ac- 
dations for rf 8 are unequalled for elegance and comiort 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpoo! in first cabin, $130 ; in secend do. $75. Exclu. 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING, 
FROM NEW YORK FROM LIVERPOOL. 



















(See ee Sere April 21, 1855, 
Wednesday... .......+..-May a. +6 ese 2066 5, * 
Wednesday,............ .May 16, “ Saturday yal 
Wednesday. e May 30, ‘ Saturday. wn 
Wednesday... Jane 13, ‘ Saturday ” 
Wednesday... June 27, Saturday . 
Wednesday... July ll, ‘ Saturday. : 
Wednesday........ asta. oo." Saturday ‘ 
For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D ha COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall screet, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liv 1 


’ E Y erpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
elous stones or metals, ess bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 





NEW YORE& HAVRE U. &. STEAMERS 


ILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAILS 
and Passengers, both going end :eturning : 








New Steamer ARAGO,,... ....cccceccscoes coe coe Capt. D. Linzs. 

ee 6s Pe sKus ede cess bb 6008d06 6bd0 060 Capt. R. Apams, 

e ed Pens h06 banc cevecece ecocces — 

From New York. rom Havre. 

DORR. ee cvccctesccccesecs April Tb Uihem. 05006 coc cccccces April sal 
RR rrr ++. May See ecccecee MOY 9 
DIOR... 0 coe vecerceee «+. June BE REED. ocpescee ree00 ces June 6 
| EE rr June SOT AVOGS, 000 ccc cccee coce Sup 4 
hs. wkkesee ok cee nes July Be TRAIR. 6.5 06:0. dic 66we'+ 65 0 ee 1 
CS Gh6 ds bones Sh ea0ek ke nn nn oo 5.5 ce aeka eee bee August 29 
MIEEB, ccccorvcccocecsesees oe a awit 2) oc  SeR ee eee September 25 
Umton. ..ccccccce coes occe October BD) Arege... 0.0 oes ccccceee October 24 
ATAZO... wee eeee ods cise bhp ce PEE EE F OMS c0:000.o.0pc000 002050 November 21 
Fulton, ....... PE PE | Decemb’r 15 


The Steamers ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tens bur- 
the " with Deuble Oscillating esgines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 
speed. , 

P.ice of Persage from New York : Ist Cabin, $120; 2nd Cabin, $75. From Havre : Ist Ca- 
bin, £00 francs ; 2nd Cxbin, 500 frances, 

No Letters or other Mail matter excepting what is received from the Post Office can te taken 
on board of these steamers. Any found on board will be returned to the place whence received. 

The owners cf these Ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
precic us stones or metals, unlees Bills of Lading sre signed therefor, and the value thereot €%- 
ressed therein, MORTIMER LIVINGSION, Agent, 53 Broadway. 

CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
W. ISELIN, Havre. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN.,.............,Capt.E. Higgia® 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposed Dates oF SalLing—i8%5, 
From New York. From Bremen, 
28 





Hermann ...........-......Saturday, Jan. 27.,..,..... Feb. 

Washington .........-.5065 ...Saturday, Feo. 24......... March ‘8 
Hermann..... ececceceesecee Saturday, March 24,.,.......April sO 
Washington ..........-...... Saturday, April 21..,.. ooeeeMay 18 
Hermann, ..... 22.00.0000 ...-Saturday, May 19..... eese Sune 15 
Washington ...... o4ebreec send Saturday, June 16..........July 13 
Hermann. ........-++++ .+..- Saturday, July 14,.,.......Aug. 10 
Washington. , eocccee oes Saturday, Aug. 1l..... bcac fF 
Hermann, ..... 000 ccccccscees Saturday, Sept. 8,..........Oct. 5 


Washington .....--.. +++ ss+-Saturday, Oct. €......-//:Nov. 2 
Hermann. ..........+.-++0-+. Saturday, Nov, 3..,.......Nov. 30 


Washington. .........+..+.-..Saturday, Dec, 1........ Dec. 28 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Hermann........ Wednesday, Feb. 28) Hermann..,...,. Wednesday, Aug. 1 
Washington... ... Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. | 
Hermann........ Wednesday, April 25; Hermann ........ Wednesday, Oct. | 


Washington... ... Wednesday, May 2: 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, June 20] Hermann,.....,. Wednesday, Dec. 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18]! Washington ..... . Wednesday, Jan. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to South or B Leos cabin, main saloon, $130 fret 


° . 


Washington... .,. Wednesday, Nov. 





185. 
Lot: 


-NaNcnwo 


o- 





cabin, lower a $110; second do., on. 
All Letters and Ne rs must pass throngh the Post Office. 
No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 
An experenced surgeon is hed to each st . 
For freight or passage apply to 





C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York. 
C. A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 

CROSKEV & CO., Southampton. 

WM, ISELIN, Havre. 


a ——— 











Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton str:et, New York. 





Ovens Agency. 


N.B.—One dozen bo‘tles will i} ked, f fi 
States on receipt of $10 be wit pe sent, neatly pac free of freight, to any part ofthe United 


WM. YOUNG, 
8. J. AHERN, 


W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO, 10 PARK PLACE 


